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Why? 


Why should a beggar hang 
his head in shame? If he 
has not squandered his 
money and is poor by force 
of circumstances, he has no 
reason to hang his head. 


And, therefore, we are beg- 
ging and we are not hang- 
ing our heads in shame at 
all! 


_ We need help for a very 
« cred and noble work. 


We need help—we need 
your help—and— 


WE NEED YOUR 
HELP NOW! 


Think of all that Christ 
has done for you... . Will 
you not make some sacrifice 
to help save the souls so 
dear to His Sacred Heart? 





The Missionaries in China 
@ in urgent need of help. 


WE ARE BEGGING 
FOR THEM! 





No donation is too small! 
Every mite helps. Send 
‘our mite today. God will 
bless the cheerful giver. 

THE 
PASSIONIST 
MISSIONARIES 


Care of THE SIGN 
Union City New Jersey 
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Paris 


If you are going to Rome 
for the Holy Year, 1925, you 
surely will visit Paris. 


St. J oseph's Church 
50 Avenue Hoche 


is the ONLY American- 
English Catholic Church in 
the city for English-speak- 
ing residents and tourists. 


Masses on 
Sundays and Weekdays 


at convenient hours 


Confessions and Sermons 
in English 


REV. FATHER McDARBY, 
Pastor 

















Attention! 
% 


One very effective 
way of helping our 
Missionaries in China 
is by renewing your 
subscription to THE 
SIGN. Please remem- 
ber that all money de- 
rived from the sale of 
this magazine is sacred 
money and is given to 
the last penny to the 
great work of extend- 
ing Christ’s Kingdom 
in China! 





























Emmanuel 
The Son of God and the Son of —Mary 


To the Readers of THE SIGN. 
My Dear Friends: 


The first lines of our December issues customarily carry to you 
our heartiest greetings for a Merry Christmas. This year the sincerity 
of our greetings would, if possible, be intensified, a thousandfold on 
account of your wonderful generosity to the famine-stricken of China, 
especially the children among them who in their poverty and distress so 
closely resemble the Babe of Bethlehem. May God reward your charity by 
making this the very happiest of Christmases for you and yours! 


Christmas is preeminently the commemoration of the Virgin Birth 
--the doctrine that our Lord Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary, 
that He had no human father but was conceived of the Holy Ghost. 


This doctrine is clearly proven by the authentic Word of God. 
It has been believed by the Catholic Church from the beginning. It is 
an essential part of the Christian Creed. It is a very momentous truth, 
because it implies more than that Christ was merely a very great or 
extraordinary man. It is a witness to His divine nature. Surely it was 
only natural that nature should suspend her laws to welcome her Maker! 


After nineteen hundred and twenty-five Christmases we can 
plainly see that no other birth has meant or can mean so much to the 
human race. What man, what body of men, has accomplished a work which 
can begin to compare with that of Jesus Christ? Man's work passes; 
Christ's is lasting. Man's work soon reaches a limit; Christ's is 
always extending. Man's success is usually based on force; Christ's is 
founded on conviction. 


His birth marked the entrance into this world of One Who 
existed from all eternity--it was the Kingdom of God entering into 
human history. This is the deepest meaning of Christmas. Christ is 
both Man and God. As Man, He is our Mediator. His divinity makes His 
mediation effective. Were He not human, we should have no 
representative in heaven interceding for us. Were He not divine, His 
death on the Cross would be meaningless. 


At one and the same moment He is in the bosom of His Father and, 
through the sacramental system, in closest union with us His redeemed. 
He is the Son of God and the Son of Mary. He is Emmanuel--God with us! 


Hence a Merry Christmas must necessarily mean far more to us 
Catholics than a mere national holiday of rest, refreshment and pleasure. 
It should accentuate for us the high privileges of our holy Faith and 
bring us into closer contact with the Divine Christ Whose Incarnation 
so wondrously displays the Goodness, of God and so greatly enlarges the 
dignity of our human nature. 


Faithfully yours.in Christ, 


Dike Nard thWvelt Of 
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Christmas 1925 


NFANCY conjures up thoughts of destiny. 
Infant members, frail, feeble, capering aim- 
lessly, evoke forecasts of the artist and the artifi- 
cer: we trace the tiny spark of a brain fanned 
into the glowing intelligence and the eloquence 
that will sway multitudes. 

Stand by the Crib of Bethlehem where Eternal 
Power and Wisdom are mysteriously restrained 
within the form and habit of human infancy. 

Is it not that you may be overawed and your 
heart exult contemplating the destiny of this 
Child? 

Here, with faith to guide you, the infant mem- 
bers forecast, not an ordinary career of splendid 
human exploits, but—a Victim for His brethren. 
These are the members destined to fulfill the 
prophetic words, “They have pierced My Hands 
and My Feet, they have numbered all My Bones.” 

But the world needs not a Victim alone. Men 
need more than to be redeemed. They need to 
deserve to be redeemed. Still free in the choice of 
good and evil, still encumbered with strong passions, 
they need One to lead them in the way of salva- 
tion. 

Look again upon this new-born Babe and 
hearken to a sequent voice, “Behold, this Child 


is set for the fall and for the resurrection of many 
in Israel, and for a sign which shall be con- 
tradicted !” 

What a destiny! What a momentous alternative 
concerning my own soul! 

I crave assurance, and I find it in the love that 
brings Him here. The gleaming Eyes of an Infant 
God reflect the concern for me in His thoughts, 
the love for me in His heart. And this, not only 
for me, but for all mankind. 

Oh, blessed Babe, our thoughts today turn te 
the swift years that will bring Thee to perfect 
manhood. We are mindful of Thy labors, Thy 
pain and travail, by which Thou soughtest to ban- 
ish hatred and strife from the world, and lead men 
in the way of innocence to a happy eternity. 

Bless the high resolve with which gratitude in- 
spires us, and may Thy Coming be the pledge of 
our glorious resurrection. 


The Virtue in Saints’ Relics 
IMULTANEOUS with the recent canoniza- 
tions and beatifications there has been a notable 


manifestation of devotion on the part of the faith- 
ful toward these new heavenly advocates as well 


CRIB SET BY AN ITALIAN ARTIST OF THE 14TH CENTURY. NOW IN THE ROYAL 
BAVARIAN MUSEUM 
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as toward the old favorite patrons. This devotion 
is apparent in the numbers thronging about the 
shrines of the various Saints. Moreover, it is 
evident that the faith of the people is confirmed 
by what they experience in the way of temporal 
and spiritual favors received through this source. 
Particularly is their confidence inspired when they 
have the privilege of venerating and being blessed 
with a relic of the Saint whose favor they implore. 

The less heterodox of our separated brethren 
seem to have become more seriously impressed with 
this phase of Catholic devotion and in a recent 
general convention sought to establish within their 
body uniformity of faith and practice regarding 
the invocation of the Saints and the blessing of 
the sick. 

It is well to remember that our faith and prac- 
tice in this matter, as in all that appertains to right 
dogma and worship, are based upon what has been 
delivered to us from pure and ancient tradition. 
Thus .the voice of St. Augustine echoes for us the 
sentiment of the early centuries: 


Truly “precious in the sight of God is the death of 
His Saints” when not even the earth of the flesh is, 
after life has abandoned it, contemned; and, after 
the invisible soul has gone forth from the visible 
body, the dwelling-place of His servant is preserved 
by the care of the Lord, and is honored by His faith- 
ful fellow-servants unto the glory of the Lord. For 
what does God, by performing marvellous works 
near the bodies of the Saints, but furnish a testi- 
mony, that what dies perishes not to Him; and it 
may hence be understood in what honor He holds 
the souls of the Saints who are with Him, when the 
exanimate flesh is adorned with so mighty an opera- 
tion (effect) of the Divinity. . . . For as the Apostle 
used a similitude drawn from the members of our 
body that “those which are the less honorable mem- 
bers of the body, about these we put more abundant 
honor,” so the providence of the Creator, by grant- 
ing so illustrious testimonies of miracles to the dead 
bodies of martyrs, “puts more abundant honor 
about” the bloodless relics of men; and that which, 
the life having left it, now remains as something 
without beauty, there the Giver of life is seen to be 
more evidently present. 


And of the relics of St. Stephen he adds: 


A little dust has assembled together so great a 
multitude; the dust lies hidden, but the benefits are 
visible. Think, most beloved, what things God re- 
serves for us in the land of the living, He who be- 
stows things so great from the dust of the dead. 

That we should thus invoke the Saints, not only 
for our personal needs, but in the more momentous 
affairs of the nations and society, we are reminded 
by the London Tablet: 


We should be lacking in faith if we refused to con- 
nect the success at Locarno with the prayers. which 


were offered there. ... In the collegiate church of 
_ Anthony there was a solemn invocation of Divine 
aid. . 
there were relics of -St.. Edward. the -Confessor; of 
St. Louis of France; of St. Boniface, Apostle of Ger- 


.. It is a noteworthy fact that on the altar 


many; of St. Casimir of Poland; of St. John Nepom- 
ucene of Bohemia; of St. Francis of Assisi. Thus 
were the consulting nations represented by unseen 
as well as by seen ambassadors; and it is no wonder 
that with such mighty intercessors there was a 
supernatural prevalence of goodwill and justice. 


The Agnostic ° 


HE press report of a debate on the soul of 

man between Clarence Darrow and the Meth- 
odist Bishop McConnell informs us, “Darrow 
closed by saying that he had no objections to the 
views of others, even though theologians—if they 
will let me alone.” 


Which reminds us that we rarely meet an hon- 
est agnostic or a consistent one. 

Since agnosticism, strictly speaking, is concerned 
not merely with knowledge but with knowledge 
based on the possibility of the creature’s respon- 
sibility to the Deity, he who rejects further en- 
lightenment deserves no respect for his stubborn 
attitude nor is he entitled to the sympathy we ex- 
tend to one earnestly groping for the truth. 

“Man,” says Darrow, “is a creature of physical 
forces over which he has no control. He is a 
machine. He puts out nothing that he does not 
take in.” 


This is not agnosticism; it is pure dogmatism ex- 
pressed in gratuitous platitudes. It reveals the 
will to disbelieve, to disregard reason and experi- 
ence. 

The keynote of Mr. Darrow’s argument was “I 
do not know.” Yet he is assured that memory, 
hope, reason, the lofty flight of the poet’s fancy, 
the sure deductions and prophecies of scientists, the 
profound ratiocination of philosophers, are but 
physical phenomena transformed from calories and 
vitamins. Having attained to certitude on this 
point and, by implication, on the non-existence of 
a hereafter and of a Supreme Being and Intelli- 
gent Cause, we should wonder what is left for 
Mr. Darrow to doubt about. 


The consistent agnostic will confess to being 
disturbed when reflecting upon the processes by 
which men of keen intelligence have deduced the 
spirituality and immortality of the human soul. 
And when he has thoroughly examined thé field of 
experience and weighed-the evidence of his senses, 
he is still confronted by the faction of Revelation. 
Are there some who claim not to be convinced by 
the complete evidence for Revelation? What is 
the obstacle? Is it not irititgated by St. Paul 
warning the Romans of thePuilt of vincible ig- 
norance? “God hath given them the spirit of 
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insensibility ; eyes that they should not see, and ears 
that they should not hear.” 


The Blight of Civilization 
ANA AMOAH III, ruler of 30,000 Gold 


Coast negroes, has arrived in this country, 
the New York Times announces, and will spend 
a few weeks traveling through the North and 
South, his aim being to secure first hand informa- 
tion about the industrial and social life of negroes 
in America. We seriously doubt whether such in- 
formation will edify or inspire this benign ruler, 
himself a Christian. His visit with such a pur- 
pose should be viewed as more than an incident. 
We should be sharply reminded that the sort of 
civilization we have shared with our colored wards 
has not been an unmitigated blessing while Nana 
Amoah assures us: 

Marriage is less a hazard with us than it is here. 
We are careful before we enter into marital rela- 
tions. Courtship pursues the following fashion: the 
young Fanti, having beheld the maiden of his choice, 
confides the secret to his father, who proceeds to 
investigate the girl’s circumstances. If the result 
proves satisfactory, consent is given; if not, the 
young man must seek elsewhere. But search for 
family skeletons does not end here. Woe to the 
young man if his own escutcheon does not prove as 
fair as the girl’s.... 

Should one of my people, by chance, find a wallet 
containing money, he would deliver it into the hands 
of the odikro, who, if unable to return it to the 
stranger, would secure it with grasses or thongs and 
preserve it until called for. Even after a lapse of 
twenty years the owner would find it intact. 

Here, assuredly, are two vital phases of mor- 
ality. We should not be surprised at finding 
simple Africans excelling in them. For they have 
not been confronted by the example of a civiliza- 
tion under which Christian principles have been 
relinquished in favor of material and _ selfish 
motives. 

Incidentally, a Japanese writer, Dr. S$. Washio 
of the Tokyo Trans-Pacific, laments the decay of 
standards and collapse of discipline, the results 
among his people of “this driving force of modern 
civilization.” Dr. Washio reveals that all is not 
progress in the Flowery Kingdom since it embraced 
Western standards and took its place among the 
Qn . ° ° 
Great Powers. According to him,- men now in 
he forties and fifties look back wistfully to the 
ld days when. “the civilization of Japan was 
‘oung, marching freshly among the pines and cher- 
‘ies. Their life is half finished, but it is a com- 
non observation among them that they look into 
‘he future of their children with a shudder. They 
ave the knowledge of that period to compare with 


the present tendencies, which face them with over- 
whelming indications of the reverse of progress.” 


Murder, of which we read nowadays two or three 
cases in every evening paper, and forget the next 
moment, occurred but once in several years. It was 
so rare and unusual that every case created a sensa- 
tion and was remembered and talked about for many 
years afterward. Robbers, of whom nine out of ten 
go scot free today, seldom failed to be traced down. 
So efficient and respected were the public authori- 
ties for the maintenance of order that the word 
“policeman” was used to stop children from crying. 
Apparently the maintenance of order was not difh- 
cult because people were faithful, loyal, chaste, con- 
fiding and hopeful. 


Such are the conditions arising when Christian 
principles and motives are prevented from off- 
setting the deleterious forces of civilization. At 
home among our colored people and abroad among 
the heathen, Catholic missionaries deserve: our sup- 
port in this conflict and we have a duty to help 
maintain the institutions that inspire and _ foster 
such heroic vocations. 


Giving the Gropers a Hand 


E are constantly reminded that there are 

multitudes of earnest souls, with courage 
corresponding to their convictions, who do not 
embrace the true faith solely because it has not 
been clearly revealed to them. 

A sense of responsibility may prompt the in- 
quiry, in what way may we be instrumental in the 
conversion of such, in leading them on to the light 
of truth, or in focusing that light upon their docile 
minds? 

We should not treat this inquiry lightly if a 
review of our association with numerous well- 
disposed non-Catholics reveals little or nothing to 
our account in the way of bringing any of them 
nearer the Church or into it. 

There is an indirect but very efficient method 
of discharging this obligation toward our brethren 
thus groping for the truth; namely, the apostleship 
of the printed word. Father Louis Donovan of 
St. Martin’s Church, Baltimore, discovered a live- 
ly interest among his parishioners in this method 
of reaching prospective converts, as he tells us: 

At High Mass recently in St. Martin’s I had 
preached on faith, and the duty of parishioners to 
help us priests to make converts. 

_ After Mass, a young married man, whose mother 
is a convert, came to our house and said that he 
would like to help disseminate some good literature. 

My reply was that the best book I knew was 
Cardinal Gibbons’ “Faith of Our Fathers,” and | 


asked him for a donation of 200—one for each pew 
in St. Martin’s. 

They were put in the pew-racks the first Sunday 
of Lent, and the parishioners told to take them free 
to any prospective converts. At ten o’clock not one 
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was left; I only hope each may help some one into 
the Church, as so many others have been drawn 
thither by this helpful book of our late Cardinal. 


Education—A Notable Distinction 


DJOINING most of the large secular col- 

leges and universities we now have founda- 

tions established to safeguard the Catholic youth 

in attendance. An appeal for the support of such 

a foundation was recently made before a State 
Convention of the Knights of Columbus. 

For the benefit of parents who are directly con- 
cerned and for the enlightenment of all who wish 
fully to understand the Church’s attitude in re- 
gard to religious education, we reproduce here in 
part the argument of that appeal made by a priest 
and an ‘analysis of it by America. The Knights 
were told that 

The establishment of the foundation indicates no 
break in the age-old traditions of Catholic educa- 
tion. ... Catholic education does not mean the 
teaching of physics... by the Church. Catholic 
education means essentially the teaching of the Cath- 
olic religion. Remove that from the curriculum of 
the Catholic college and you will have but secular 
education. Instil that into the secular curriculum 
and you preserve the essential feature of Catholic 
education. . . . The Church has come to teach these 
(secular) subjects rather accidentally in this country, 
because in order to have the opportunity of teaching 
her children religion, she has had to teach these 
secular subjects. But if another agency will relieve 
her of the heavy burden of teaching these .. . and 
an arrangement can be made whereby the Church 
can impart thorough courses in religion... the 
Church has gained, not lost. 


Allowing that Catholics should be appreciative 
of the excellent work done by Catholic clubs at 
the secular universities and that they should not 
be opposed to the maintenance of religious safe- 
guards for our young people who must attend 
them, 4 merica takes “strong exception to the prin- 
ciples and conclusions maintained above, for to put 
it mildly, they are grossly misleading.” We are 
further reminded that 


The Catholic Church is not in the teaching game 


merely to teach “Religion.” Religion is not simply 
a branch of learning. It is the basis and foundation 
of education that must color every subject. It gives 
it its vivifying form. There is such a thing as the 
Catholic “sense,” as teaching according to the “prin- 
ciples of the Catholic religion,” as having more than 
a mere guide whom students may consult to unlearn 
what should never have been learned. Courses in 
religion there must be, but education in religion is 
quite another thing from religious education. What 
the Church wants is Catholic education, not merely 
education in Catholicism. And it is not by accident 
either in this country or elsewhere that the Church 
undertook instruction in secular branches. Before 
public Godless education of the brand we have was 
ever heard of, the Church was conducting Catholic 
universities in all the great capitals of Europe. Side 
by side, too, with religious education, is to go moral 


education. And not any moral education, but moral 
education builded on supernatural religion. These 
things no State University can give. 


The Springfield Passionist Monastery 


HERE was a formal public opening of the 
new Passionist Monastery at West Spring- 
field, Mass., on the feast of All Saints. 

Over thirty thousand persons attended the cere- 
monies and heard the Rev. Augustine Cotter, C.P., 
describe the.nature and purpose of the monastic 
life as it will be exemplified here in the heart of 
old New England by the Passionist community. 

Throughout the day throngs availed themselves 
of the opportunity to inspect the interior offices and 
chapels before the imposition of the canonical 
enclosure. 

The building occupies an eminence commanding 
a view of the city of Springfield and its suburbs 
across the Connecticut Valley. It is situated on 
a highway leading immediately to the Mohawk 
Trail at Holyoke. 

The Monastery with the Bishop O’Leary Re- 
treat House wing covers a frontage of over three 
hundred and fifty feet. It is of variegated Hingham 
granite and in the modified mission style. 

On Dec. 8 the Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Leary will 
formally dedicate the Monastery and Retreat 
House. 


Solving Your Gift Problem 


E ask you to give THE SIGN a lift by se- 
lecting it as a gift for your friends. You are 
reminded of the advantages of such a choice. As 
far as your friends are concerned we submit that 
there are few gifts that could be more practical or 
acceptable. We might seem vainglorious were we 
to publish the numerous testimonials we receive 
felicitating us upon the high quality of THE Sicn 
as a medium of instruction, entertainment and 
edification. The unique feature of such a gift is 
that it is not transitory. Each month the magazine 
comes as a renewed pledge and token of your 
friendship. It “takes the Christmas season through 
the year, and sweetens with it all the other days.” 
Moreover, you should aspire to a supernatural 
reward in the distribution of your gifts and aim 
to please God in pleasing your friends. When you 
choose THE SIGN as a gift for your friends you 
have the assurance that you are directly contribut- 
ing to the salvation of souls. 
Fill out the special form to be found on another 
page. Your friend or friends shall be seasonably 
notified of your gift by an appropriate card from us. 





Bethlehem Across the Ages 


By VAUGHAN DEVLIN 


“And Thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, Art A Little One -—Among 
The Thousands of ‘fuda: Out of Thee Shall Fle (ome Cforth 
Unto Me That is to be the Ruler in Israel: and Fits going 
Cforth 1s trom the Beginning, from the Days of Eternity . 

and This Man Shall Be Our Peace.’— Mich. V. 


zz OR so it was written by the 

prophet,” replied the High 

‘Priests and Scribes to Herod’s 

anxious query. Did they them- 

selves need to be reminded of 

the destiny of the little town of 

Bethlehem? Did not its poig- 

nant history keep it fixed in their thoughts as the 

hallowed spot where they would first hail their 

Messiah? Did they thus associate the story of 

Bethlehem, did they comprehend the significance of 

all its romance and tragedy, the record of love and 
daring, of brave men and fair women? 


THE TOMB OF RACHEL 


N that record we meet with womanly devotion, 
sorrow and fortitude culminating in the ex- 

ultant joys and keen-edged sorrows of the Woman 
Most Blessed ! 

Dusk fell 6n an evening long centuries before 
the first Christmas. Journeying southward, a rov- 
ing band of shepherds sighted the blanched stone 
houses of Bethlehem on a hilltop. The sight 
cheered them. Here for the night under sheltering 
walls would the tribe of B’nai Jacob and its flocks 
be safe from marauding bands. And at their head 
is Jacob ben-Isaac, grave and silent, who, a genera- 
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ENTRANCE TO CRYPT IN CHURCH 


THE GIRL FROM BEYOND JORDAN 


tion before, young, strong and ardent, had passed 
this way northward, to win the maiden he loved 
through twice seven years of toil. There is a sud- 
den halt, a pitching of the tent and anxious mo- 
ments follow until Bilhah, the handmaid, puts a 
son, Benjamin, the solace of his declining years, 
into the old man’s arms. 

Anon the rejoicing is followed by loud wailing 
from the women’s quarters. On the morrow they 
departed leaving a mound of stones over the grave 
of Rachel. But Jacob left his heart in that tomb. 
Long years afterward, when he lay dying in distant 
Egypt, he mused, “I buried her there on the way 
to Bethlehem.” 

In this first Scriptural reference to Bethlehem 
a son is born, one life is laid down for another. 
No spot has been more continuously hallowed by 
travelers or noted by historians. For four cen- 
turies the present white-domed tomb has stood, 
honored by Christians and Jews, Arabs and Mos- 
lems. 


RUTH THE MOABITESS 


HE historian, Josephus, spoke more truthfully 

than he knew, “I was therefore obliged to re- 
count this history of Ruth, because I had a mind 
to demonstrate the power of God, Who, without 
difficulty, can raise those that are of ordinary 
parents to dignity and splendor.” For all are 
familiar with that idyll in the Old Testament that 
tells how God set the poor stranger, Ruth, among 
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THE TOMB OF RACHEL THE BELOVED 
In the background the town of Beit Jaia 


the forbears of His Son. With Naomi, her mother- 
in-law, she had returned to the old home from 
Moab. So poor she was, she had to glean her food 
in the wake of the harvesters. Thus Boaz came 
upon her in his whitening harvest fields at Beth- 
lehem. His heart went out to her. He was rich 
and middle-aged. There was a hint to his har- 
vesters not to leave the rows too bare where she 
would follow gleaning. She is invited to share 
the simple repast of the farm hands. Shortly he 
discovers her love for him. Of her he had said, 


“All the people that dwell within the gates of my 
city, know that thou art a virtuous woman.”” It 
all ended happily. ‘Then all the people that were 
in the gate and the ancients answered: “We are 
witnesses: The Lord make this woman that cometh 
into thy house like Rachel and Lia who built up 
the house of Israel, that she may be an example 
of virtue in Ephrata, and may have a famous name 
in Bethlehem.” Of Ruth was born Obed, the 
father of Isai, the father of David. 


THE FIRST KING 


T was to Bethlehem that Samuel, inspired of 

God, came to find the ruler who would restore 
peace to Israel. We recall the scene where the 
old prophet passes down the line of the seven stal- 
wart sons of Isai. And we remember the amaze- 
ment when he chose none of them, but, turning, 
perplexed, to Isai, asked, “Are here all thy sons?” 
He answered, “There remaineth yet a young one, 
who keepeth the sheep.””’ And Samuel said to Isai, 
“Send and fetch him, for we will not sit down until 
he come hither.” “He sent therefore and brought 
him. Now he was ruddy and beautiful to behold, 
and of a comely face. And the Lord said: ‘Arise 
and anoint him, for this is he.’” Were they not 
standing on the same field where the poor stranger 
from Moab, David’s great-grandmother, gleaned 
the sheaves of barley but a century before? 
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DAVID’S WELL 

EFORE David could peacefully occupy his 
throne there was a long period during which 
he had to lead his band of warriors against the 
invaders. On one occasion they hid in a cave with 
Bethlehem nearby occupied by a Philistine garrison. 
David murmured, “Oh, that one would give me 
water to drink of the well of Bethlehem, 

by the gate!” 
The soldiers loved their young leader. 
night. 


which is 


It was 
Soon three of them had evaded the Philis- 
tine sentries, had drawn the coveted water from 
the well at the Bethlehem gate, and were not chal- 
lenged until they were safely on their way back 
to their beloved chief. “I cannot take it,” he said 
with emotion. “Might I not appear to drink the 
blood of my brave men, were I to drink that for 
which they endangered their lives?” 
he poured it out on the ground 


Jehovah. 


And so saying 
an offering to 


THE HOLY NIGHT 


AVID’S lineage remained, but the glory of 
the earthly Jerusalem had departed forever. 
It is now but a provincial capital where a dejected 
remnant of Jews are tolerated among a motley 
throng from every quarter of the Roman em- 
pire. Judea is in a zone of real wintry weather 
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with its penetrating storms of rain and sleet. 

There are many travelers abroad because of the 
Emperor’s edict that each man be enrolled in_ his 
own city. None among them so lowly as the two 
figures who have journeyed from distant Galilee. It 
is a greater decree that has summoned them. Night 
approaches, and at their weary pace two hours must 
pass in the last stage of their journey from Jeru- 
salem to Bethlehem. Others have preceded them. 
The inns and homes are overcrowded. And so they 
come to their journey’s end; a hovel that is half 
stable and half cave. There a stir and two 
tethered beasts them with meek glances. 
Through an aperture a bright star is seen glowing 
in the clear sky. It is already guiding the vanguard 
of the world’s adorers. 


is 


greet 


Joseph has been busy striving to make the rough 
quarters less uncomfortable for Mary. It grows 
very still. The strangers rest in a far corner. Even 
the cattle cease to low and to munch their grain. 

Suddenly—faintly—the silence is stirred by an 
infant’s cry. 

And the faithful star gleams steadily over the 
city of David. A brighter radiance falls upon the 
drowsy shepherds in the field where of yore the 
Moabitess gleaned. Their humble souls are rav- 
ished by heavenly singing. The prophets’ songs of 
hope merge into the angelic heralding of the full- 
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the office of the Holy Innocents: ‘These are they 
who have come out of great tribulation. . . . God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 


THE KING’S HOUSE 


ETHLEHEM has its lineage of things as well 

as of persons. We may believe that the Mes- 

siah was born on the very spot where His royal 
ancestor first saw the light. 

According to the old chronicler, Brother Felix 
Fabri of Ulm, Boaz inherited from his father, 
Salmon, a large mansion, so situated on the Beth- 
lehem slope that a portion of the dwelling projected 
beyond the wall of the town, and over one of the 
many rock grottos. This grotto was used as a base- 
ment and as dwelling quarters in the hot season. 
In due time the house passed to Boaz’ grandson, 
Jesse or Isai, whose son, David, was born in the 
lower room. Upon David’s election as king, the 
family moved to Jerusalem. The deserted home- 
stead fell into a state of disrepair and in the general 
deterioration the lower portion was eventually used 
as a stable. 


Bee + <a S naneaentttcaes —i 
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THE ALTAR OF THE NATIVITY. IN THE FLOOR BE. 
NEATH' IS SEEN THE SILVER STAR 


ness of time. And basking in the celestial light, 
Bethlehem is reminiscent of its preeminent lineage 
—of Rachel, Ruth and royal David—the line that 
has now issued in the King of Kings. 


FIRST FRUITS 
ETHLEHEM foreshadows Calvar.y As of 


old, so again it must be the scene of the inno- 
cent suffering for others. Well should the mothers 
of Bethlehem remember the lament of Rachel sleep- 
ing in their midst, as recalled by Jeremiah for the 
Bethlehem mothers of his day when their strong 
young sons were taken into the Babylonian exile: 
“A voice was heard on high of lamentation, of 
mourning and weeping, of Rachel weeping for her 
children, and refusing to be comforted for them, 
because they are not.” 

Again the environs of Bethlehem ring with the 
wailing of mothers bereaved of their boy babies at 
the command of the cruel Herod fearfully suspect- 
ing that among them might be the infant claimant 
of his throne. Thus Bethlehem gives us the Flores 
Martyrum, the first witnesses in their blood of the 
Incarnation. And at Bethlehem we early learn 
that God is faithful—it is the consoling theme of ST. JEROME AND THE LION AT BETHLEHEM 
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THE SHRINE OF CHRISTENDOM 


MONG the long line of pilgrims to the Cave 

of Bethlehem we must reckon the Blessed 

Mother herself. During the years after our Lord’s 

Ascension she and her devout friends regularly 
visited the grotto. 


After the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, in 
A. D. 70, the Christians could dwell peacefully in 
the Holy Land. ‘They took care to cleanse the 
place of the Nativity from defilement and they 
hallowed it by their worship. But in the year 132, 
having laid waste the town of Bethlehem, the Em- 
peror Hadrian set up a statue of Jupiter in the 
holy cave and crowned his impiety by instituting 
the blasphemous rites of the cult of Adonis. These 
were maintained for nearly two centuries. 


Then came St. Helena, mother of Constantine 
the Great, and in the year 326, as the learned 
chronicler tells us, she “cleansed the place of the 
sweet Nativity of our Lord, cast out the abomina- 
tions of the idols from the holy cave, overthrew all 
that she found there, and beneath the ruins found 
the manger of our Lord entire.” Leaving intact the 
cave where the Savior was born, St. Helena erected 
above it a church of great beauty. 


The relics of the holy manger itself are now 
preserved in the venerable basilica of St. Mary 
Major at Rome. ‘This church has been called 
Sancta Maria ad Praesepe (the crib) since the time 
of Pope Theodore, about 650. 


HERE was to be a glorious climax to the 

varied and dramatic story of Bethlehem. It 
occured on Christmas Day in the year of our Lord 
1101. On that day the banners of the Crusaders 
waved triumphantly over the ramparts of Jerusa- 
lem proclaiming an end of Moslem rule in the Holy 
Land. And on that day Baldwin, Count of Flan- 
ders, was proclaimed the first Christian King of 
Palestine. But not in the Holy City where David 
had his throne would the great Crusader receive 
the diadem. He would be crowned in the Christmas 
City. And so in the Church of the Nativity, above 
the holy cave, and in the presence of nobles 
and bishops in their resplendent robes of office, be- 
fore the high altar, Baldwin meekly bows his head 
and receives the kingly crown from the hands of 
Daimbert, Archbishop of Pisa. 

This kingdom did not endure. But amid all the 
Moslem occupancy, the political vicissitudes and 
the clash of communions, St. Helena’s Church of 
the Nativity remains in its essential features. Here 
are mosaics so ancient and defaced by time that it 
is difficult to trace the subjects of the pictures. 
Through all the centuries that church has stood 
sheltering the holy cave. Through its portals, mil- 
lions. from all lands have passed seeking the spot 
where God became Emmanuel, their goal a silver 
star set in that holy ground and inscribed: 

HIC DE VIRGINE MARIA JESUS 
CHRISTUS NATUS EST (Here of the Virgin 


Mary was born Jesus Christ). 
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Categorica 
eset Forth in News and Opinions 


Epirep By N 


CAVEAT EMPTOR 


Typical question and answer from a Financial 
Inquiry Column revealing how many people are 
looking for easy money and how they are accom- 
modated: 


Miss M. T., Flatbush—I have some X. Y. Z. 
Motor stock I considered worthless. But now a man 
says he will buy it from me. He offers two lots in 
Florida in exchange for the stock and quite a bit of 
cash. So many people have made money in Florida 
I thought perhaps this was my opportunity. The 
point I could not understand was his offer to accept 
X. Y. Z. Motor stock as part payment. Has the 
stock any value? 


Ans.—X. Y. Z. Motors is worthless. The real es- 
tate promoter knows this. He uses this knowledge to 
get your money for Florida lots. The old adage, 

“caveat emptor,” means “Let the buyer beware.” But 
your real estate promoter knows that anyone who 
was inexperienced enough to buy X. Y. Z. Motors 
ought to be an easy victim for his shady tricks. He 
has a new adage: “Let the buyer be a victim,” a vic- 
tim of a previous game, and he is likely to fall victim 
to Florida real estate sharks. Don’t let anyone get 
your money away from you for long-distance gambles 
in real estate, no matter how plausible he may make 
an “exchange” of worthless stock seem. 


APPRECIATED 


We most cordially thank the Salvatorian Fathers 
for giving large and prominent space in The 
Savior’s Call to the famine appeals of our China 
missionaries. Their generous action resulted in 
substantial aid and revealed that the Salvatorian 
Fathers have a class of readers who are filled with 
the charity of Christ. 


FAMOUS WORDS 


From the column of the London Tablet in which 
it recaptures and comments upon its items of 
“eighty years ago”: 


The most im ortant intimation in the Tablet for 
October 11, 1845, in view of after events, is contained 
in a simple paragraph taken from a correspondent of 


the — and printed with a heading that meant 
much :— 


CONVERSIONS. 


MR. NEWMAN—MR. ST. JOHN 


The Rev. Ambrose St. John, M.A., student of 
Christ Church, has resigned his studentship and con- 
formed to the Roman Catholic Church. Mr. New- 
man has resigned his Fellowship of Oriel, upon the 


ground of contemplating an immediate withdrawal 
from the Established Church. 
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. M. Law 


This information is dated from Oxford on October 
9. On the previous day Newman had written the 
famous words: “I am this night expecting Father 
Dominic, the Passionist.” 


A CONTRAST IN THE NEWS 


From the Evangelical Missionary Review of the 
World: 


Protestant Christianity is strangely ignorant about 
conditions in South America and seems reluctant to 
embrace the fine opportunities there offered to assist 
those young democracies into a rational, democratic 
and spiritually vigorous state. The moral 
and spiritual life of the people is rotten at the very 
core. . Any misgivings that one might have 
about the need of Protestant missions in South 
America will disappear when we understand the facts 
and see the life of the people. Is it strange 
that many thousands in South America beckon to 
Evangelical Christians to “come over and help”? 


THE CRIME WAR 
Special despatch to the New York Times: 


Atlantic City, N. J—More crime is committed each 
year in the United States than in the remainder of 
North America, all of South America and in Europe 
outside of Russia and the Balkans, according to Chief 
Justice C. T. Marshall of the Ohio Supreme Court, 
leading speaker before the Middle Atlantic District 
of Civilian Clubs at the Ambassador today. 


THE DEMAND FOR JUICE 


From the daily market report. Inferences u@ 
lib. : 


The present shortage of refrigerator cars was at- 
tributed yesterday by Freight Manager G. W. Luce 
to the tinusual demand in Eastern markets for juice 
grapes which has caused many growers to ship grapes 
for juice purposes which ordinarily would have been 
made into raisins. It is estimated that 22,000 cars 
of raisin grapes moved as juice grapes over all lines 
up to October compared with 13,000 cars of raisin 
grapes for the entire season of 1924 


A CONVERSION 


Here’s a fact-story sent us by a Boston sub- 
scriber : 


An aged non-Catholic once called on the pastor 
of the parish in which he lived and stated that he 
wished to become a Catholic. The pastor, sur- 
prised at so sudden a declaration, and fearing that 
it was merely a passing emotional whim, discouraged 
the idea, to try the man. 

“What makes you think you want to become 2 
Catholic? Do you know its no easy matter to live 
as we Catholics do?” 
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“IT know all about it Father. I have read many 
books explaining the Faith, and I think I am well 
informed on the subject.” 

“You've read several books about the Catholic 
faith! How long have you been thinking of joining 
the Church?” 

Forty years, Father! You see it happened like 
this. Forty years ago I was working as a me- 
chanic with a fellow named Sullivan. He was the 
cleanest-tongued, most honest and most con- 
scientious man I ever knew. Like myself he was 
only an ordinary mechanic, but as a man—I never 
saw his equal. He was a regular fellow with the 
others but, unlike most of them, he was most 
scrupulous in everything. 

“And then a streak of hard luck hit him. His 
little boy was run over and killed. The other chil- 
dren shortly afterward were taken sick with diph- 
theria, and they were a fine big family of boys 
and girls. While they were hovering between life 
and death his wife became suddenly ill and had to 
be operated on. I never saw a man have so much 
trouble on his hands, so much sorrow and sick- 
ness all in a lump as poor Sullivan had. All night 
he acted as nurse for his wife and children, for 
weeks, and every morning my heart ached to see 
him drag himself into the shop with sunken eyes 
and drooping frame and literally drive himself to 
do a day’s work. And expense!—the poor fellow 
soon used up every cent of his savings and his 
creditors were hounding him daily for money he 
didn’t have. 

“But through it all he never murmurred. Never 
once did he curse God or even lose his patience. 
He bore his trial in a manner I didn’t think was 
possible for any human being. He simply took up 
his cross daily—and followed. I simply couldn't 
understand how he could bear up as he did. Any 
other man of my acquaintance would have cursed 
and sworn—and got drunk to drown his sorrows: 

“After a time I noticed he was always missing 
from the crowd at noon time. He would eat his 
cold lunch and then disappear. By and by I found 
he was going down to the Catholic Church on the 
next street and spending most of his lunch hour 
there. So one day I sauntered over to the church 
to see if I could find what was going on that 
attracted him. I found there were no services of 
any kind, but only a half dozen people in the church. 

“Sullivan was in one of the front pews with his 
rosary in his hand. I sauntered down the side aisle 
to look at him and honestly, Father, I never saw 
a face like his was when he prayed. He was 
looking at the tabernacle as if he could see Some- 
ynne there Whom he was talking and praying to 
so earnestly that his very thoughts seemed written 
clearly on his face. There were mingled sadness, 
pity and suffering that could not be missed, but in 
his eyes. there shone a light of such trusting hope 
ind confidence as I have never seen in a human 
countenance. And as he prayed I could almost 
ee his very heart pour its overflowing burden of 
etief out to that invisible God he was entreating. 

“I stole back to work but couldn’t forget that 
scene or the man. I had discovered something. 

he answer to his secret was there. He suffered 

nore than I thought any man could, but with a 

atience and fortitude that were little short of 
divine. I had learned where he got his strength, 
ut how he got it was a problem to me. However, 
| knew there must be something in the Catholic 
religion that made him what he was and_ bore 
him up to such supernatural heights. 

“For forty years I have remembered him and 
what his Faith meant to him. In all my own 


troubles I never have had his strength and couldn’t 
find it. So finally I decided to try to discover what 
there is in the Catholic Faith that can give a man 
the supernatural grace and spiritual strength that 
he had. And I found it. Now won't you please 
take me in so that I can believe as he did?” 

Such is the good example. This is a 
true story. 


force of 


SUNDAY CLOTHES 


From another subscriber comes this fact-story: 


Two old friends were talking. One a modern 


pagan, the other a Catholic. 

“Didn’t you know 
He’s a Catholic.” 

“You don’t tell is a Catholic.” 

“Yes, John, I’m sure of it. His son goes to 
St. Mary’s, and the other day he said something 
about having been married there himself thirty 
years ago and is still a member of the same parish.” 

“Well that’s a surprise to me. I’ve known Fred 
more than twenty years and I never even suspected 
that he was a Catholic.” 

Which was true! Of 


Fred went to your Church? 


me he 


course, John, never sus- 
pected it. Why should he? Who could believe 
that Fred was even a Christian! Certainly his 
language never betrayed the fact. The name of 
God was constantly on his tongue, always irrever- 
ently spoken. The stories he frequently told would not 
bear repetition by any self-respecting man. The 
utter disrespect he exhibited toward priests and 
other religious showed me he had no sympathy 
with or appreciation for their sacred callings. He 
ate meat on Fridays. The places he frequented 
and the type of men he numbered among his friends 
would not bear close inspection. And the kind of 
business deals that “the trade” spoke of him as 
being involved in showed him to lack all sense of 
justice. 

Of course no one would even dare suspect that 
Fred was a Catholic. And there are thousands 
more like him; men who put on their religion on 
Sunday when they don their frock coats, and leave 
it in the closet with their “Sunday clothes” the 
other six days of the week. 

For every such one there are a hundred good 
ene Catholic men to whom the Commandments 
of God are a living, vital reality that must be 
obeyed. But much of the good that results from 
their example is undone by the scandalous life of 
such a man as this Fred. How many well disposed 
non-Catholics he had kept out of the true Church 
by his hypocrisy; how many souls he had led 
astray; how many thousands of sins of others he 
had to account for, only God knows. 

But of such a man it was spoken by Him Who 
was gentleness and love itself, in one of the hardest 
sentences he ever pronounced: “It were better for 
such a man that a mill-stone were hanged about 
his neck and that he were drowned in the depths 
of the sea.” 

FROM A READER 

A literary recreation by one of our readers. We 
are not responsible for the opinions or conclusions 
of our contributors: 

We have glorious news trom Locarno: 
There now will be no more war, no! 
They have made such a Pact 
That can never be cracked; 
Can't we now take a drink at the bar? 





Archconfraternity Comment 
(Intention of the -Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion, December, 1925 ) 


“HE Intention of the Archcon- 
Nj fraternity of the Passion for De- 
cember is that we may have more 


bys BS) cified!) With regard to our Lay 

Apostolate Movement, letters are 

coming in from almost every part of the country. 
We submit a few of them: 


THE TRUE SPIRIT 


I just now read in THE S1GNn about your plan of 
the Lay Apostolate. With all my heart and soul I 
wish to enter it. I am very anxious to go to heaven; 
but I would not like to go alone. I would like to 
bring not only one, but many souls with me.— 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 


Nor Yet But (WE Hope) Soon 


1 read your appeal for lay apostles in Tue Sicn. 
1 hope and pray that you will be flooded with mail. 
—Ovyster Bay, N. Y. 


Has Ir Struck You Tuts Way? 


Your article entitled “The Appeal of Christ 
Crucified” has moved me to a sudden realization 
that, as a privileged child of God and possessor of 
the priceless gift of faith, it is my duty to help 
appease the Savior’s thirst for souls by being the 
instrument of enlightenment to at least one outside 
the true fold. My desire to join your Lay Apos- 
tolate is fervent. I hope the fact that I am but a 
high-school senior will prove no obstacle to mem- 
bership in the Archconfraternity of the Passion, 
since I am willing and anxious to carry on the work 
of this campaign for souls in the manner you advise, 
i. €. prayer, good example and lending a helping 
hand where a helping hand is wanted.—Sr. Louis, 
Mo. 


Just As We Recetvep Ir 


With appreciation of accepting the little book to 
read, which bear our dear Lord suffering on the 
cross for the salvation of souls. It deeply touch 
my heart to read it. I would like to accept the 
booklet of the Lay Apostles, that I would join 
others in saying the prayers for the saving of souls 
and whom Jesus has sacrifice Himself for—New 
York Ciry. 
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Asout Men ApostLesS—By A WoMAN 


In the Archconfraternity Comment for June was 
a sentence, “The male promoter is a rather rare 
specimen.” Yes, it seems quite fitting for 
the women to be devoted to the Passion of Christ, 
for they outnumbered the men three to one at the 
foot of the Cross. But as concerns “Apostles,” the 
men are particularly fitted for this work. (Among 
the twelve there were no women.) And because 
they are so fitted, they must be enlisted. Other- 
wise, there can never be the hoped-for success. Let 
the first step along this line, then, be for all the 
women members of the Archconfraternity, whose 
men folk are Catholics and are not members of the 
Archconfraternity, enlist the men. Once in, prayer 
will do the rest. The first degree is admirably 
suited to the needs of busy men. And it is not too 
flattering to the men to say they are vitally neces- 
sary for lay apostolic work. Christ set the pre- 
cedent.—NorTH CAROLINA. 


From A CONVERT 


Three years ago I became a Catholic. For a 
long time one of my daily prayers has been that 
of asking Our Lord to give me a passion for souls. 
I shall be grateful for the opportunity to learn 
more of the movement your article discusses.— 
Fort Doncez, Iowa. 


From ANOTHER CONVERT 


After reading “The Appeal of Jesus Crucified” 
in Tue Sicn, I would like to become a member. 
Being a convert to Holy Mother Church I will 
try to bring in another one of Martin Luther’s 
flock or some other flock. All my folks are still 
living in Germany and are very bitter against us 
Catholics. I myself used to be that way. If some- 
one had told me in my early boyhood days that 
some day I would be a Catholic, I would have 
thought him ripe for the insane asylum. But God 
willed it; and I have every good reason to thank 
Him for bringing me into the one true Church.— 
Cuicaco, ILL. 

Why Nor Try 


There are many of you, we know, who are will- 
ing to work with us in trying to bring just one 
soul to Jesus Crucified. But remember, unless 
you let us know your desire, we cannot send you 
our booklet, and hence cannot work with you. If 
you cannot afford the ten cents we ask for the 
booklet, we shall be glad to send it free of charge. 





The Decian Martyrs of Rome 
Noo. V— Saints of the Mass 


By Dr. FrepericK JosEPH KINSMAN 


URING a period of two hun- 

dred years, from the reign of 

Nero until 261, Christianity 

was religio illicita in the Roman 

Empire, a cult proscribed as a 

menace to the State, “an un- 

social superstition.” Though 

it might have been tolerated, had Christians been 
willing to be classed indiscriminately with the 
many permitted cults, it was singled out for at- 
tack both for its exclusive claim to be the one 
true religion, and chiefly for its condemnation of 
idolatry involving the refusal of Christians to have 
anything to do with the pagan state-religion. This 
was considered proof of disloyalty: Christians were 
condemned as poor citizens, dangerous in propor- 
tion to their numbers. During the two centuries 
Christians might at any. time be put on trial; and 
the penalty for persistence in the Faith was death. 

Yet for much of the time the law was a dead 
letter. So long as Christians were unobstrusive, 
they were likely to be let alone. The corre- 
spondence between Pliny, Proconsul of Bithynia, 
and the Emperor Trajan indicates the general 
policy. Officials were not to go out of their way 
to seek out Christians; yet, if they were brought 
before their tribunals and the fact of Christianity 
proven the law must take its course. It is mis- 
leading to think of an incessant persecution dur- 
ing the two hundred years. 

Nevertheless, Christians were liable to attack 
at the pleasure of magistrates, the will of special 
enemies, or the whims of mobs. Local outbreaks 
against them were frequent, and from time to 
time attacks of unusual extent and duration. In 
the memory of the Church the chief of these 
ranked as the “ten persecutions.” Yet, if al! the 
local persecutions were known, the number would 
be very much greater; and no reference to the 
“ten” is exact, which does not discriminate two 
of them from the other eight. These two were 
systematic efforts on the part of the State to ex- 
tirpate the Faith once and for all from the whole 
i mpire. 

The first of these was inaugurated in the year 
250 by the Emperor Decius, who, with all the 
resources at his command, inaugurated a campaign 
against the Church which, with brief intermissions, 
lasted for ten years and ended in conscious failure. 
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It was found impossible to repress the Faith by 
such methods as were tried; the blood of martyrs 
simply proved seed for the Church. Recognizing 
this, the Emperor Gallienus, in 261, issued an 
edict, the exact terms of which are not known, 
which in effect accorded toleration to the Christians 
who were left in peace for forty-five years. The 
historian Eusebius, writing of events which oc- 
curred during his own life-time, says: “Gallienus 
restrained the persecution by public proclamation 
and sent a letter to the bishops, permitting them 
to resume possession of their churches, ‘which you 
are now enabled to do,’ and of cemeteries. He 
ordered that the ministers of the Word should 
perform their customary duties with freedom.” 
In 303, however, the Emperor Diocletian, 


alarmed at the increasing numbers of Christians, 
reverted to the policy of Decius and inaugurated 
a second general persecution which also lasted ten 
years and was more rigorous than the first. In 
313, Constantine issued the Edict of Milan grant- 


ing Christians full toleration, in addition to which 
he showed the Church special favor, undertook to 
act as “bishop of external affairs,” and on his 
death-bed was baptized. The Church has always 
had to encounter difficulties and dangers; yet her 
first three centuries constituted her special Age of 
Persecution; and this with Constantine came to 
an end. The heroes of the time were the Mar- 
tyrs, the Church’s vanguard, whose blood-red gar- 
ments of earth became those of a “white-robed 
army” in Heaven, since they had been “washed 
white in the Blood of the Lamb.” 


F the many early martyrs none seem to have 

left more permanent impression on_ the 
Church than those who suffered under Decius. 
Five of these are named in the Mass, St. Cornelius, 
St. Xystus, St. Lawrence, St.. Cyprian and St. 
Agatha, there being some doubt as to the exact 
date of the one last named. 

Decius was a soldier-emperor, an admirer of 
the past, and a special imitator of Trajan who had 
regarded Christianity as dangerous. He deter- 
mined that Christianity should be stamped out, 
though he wished to accomplish his object with as 
little bloodshed as possible. Christians were, if 
possible, to be induced to recant; if in any way 
they could be induced to recognize the state- 
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religion, they were to be left alone. In 250, he 
required sacrifice to the state-gods as proof of 
loyalty, the mode of meeting the requirement be- 
ing simple, usually merely the casting of a few 
grains of incense into a brazier. Certificates were 
given those who satisfied the requirement; and 
anyone possessing one of these was exempt from 
further annoyance. 

None but Christians refused the tests. For 
them mere possession of one of the certificates, no 
matter how procured, indicated wish to conceal, 
if nut openly to repudiate, the Faith. The policy of 
the government was to make as many as possible 
accept them. The rank and file were to be fright- 
ened into yielding by seeing the fate of their leaders. 
Bishops were to be singled out as object-lessons. 

For three years Decius pursued his policy with 
rigor. ‘There were many apostates, but also many 
victims, most of these bishops, the most notable 
being Fabian of Rome, Alexander of Jerusalem 
and Babylas of Antioch. On the whole, the 
episcopate played an heroic part, although it seems 
probable that many, in some places the majority, 
of lay people availed themselves of the easy ways 
of satisfying magistrates, procuring immunity from 
threats and penalties. 

In 253, Decius, who was engaged in fighting 
rivals, relaxed his persecution of Christians; but 
he was succeeded by Valerian who revived it and 
carried it on with increased rigor for six years. In 
254, Valerian gave order that all bishops should 
be arrested, all Christian assemblies dispersed and 
all cemeteries closed. This last order was directed 
against Christians in Rome and elsewhere who 
used their catacombs for secret assemblies for wor- 
ship. In 258, came a more drastic order. All 
clergy were to be put to death; senators were to 
lose property and, if constant, to be killed; ladies 
were to lose property and to go into exile; mem- 
bers of the imperial household were to be con- 
demned to labor as slaves in the mines. 

The whole policy was to single out Christians 
of note and to ignore the rank and file. In con- 
sequence, most of the martyrs of the period were 
those holding high place in the Church. Places 
of dignity were posts of danger. More suffered 
under Valerian than under Decius; but as the 
war against the Church in the two reigns rep- 
resents an almost continuous pursuit of a single 
policy, the name “Decian persecution” is commonly 
applied to the whole period of ten years, 250—260. 


AINT CORNELIUS. One of Decius’ first 
victims was Pope Fabian, martyred in 250. 
As Decius was said to dread a Bishev of Rome 
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as much as a rival for the Empire, it was known 
that Fabian’s successor was virtually under sen- 
tence of death. For some time the place was not 
filled, but in March, 251, it was taken by Cor- 
nelius, bearer of a noble Roman name, possibly 
the Pope under whom Latin superseded Greek as 
the official language of the Roman Church. In 
ways he was typically Roman with characteristic 
gifts for leadership and rule. He is known better 
than any of his predecessors through the survival 
of a number of his letters. 


One of the great friendships of Church History 
is that which existed between Cornelius of Rome 
and Cyprian of Carthage. Of the letters which 
passed between them, two written by Cornelius 
and nine written by Cyprian have survived, while 
Eusebius quotes briefly from seven letters written 
by Cornelius to Dionysius of Alexandria, and at 
length from one he wrote to Fabius of Antioch. 
The letters give clear indications of Cornelius’ 
personality. 

Most of these letters refer to an outstanding 
event in Cornelius’ episcopate, the appearance in 
Rome of Novatianism. This was a schism caused 
by disputes over the discipline of those who had 
lapsed in the persecution. It originated in Carth- 
age, but was taken up in Rome by a party fol- 
lowing Novatian, who favored a policy of rigor- 
ism, and set himself up as anti-pope, seeking rec- 
ognition from the Church at large as lawful Bishop 
of Rome. 


A detailed account of what happened is given 
by Cornelius in his letter to Fabius of Antioch 
who for a time was disposed to recognize Nova- 
tian. He writes sarcastically of Novatian, whom 
he describes as ambitious and unscrupulous, under 
various canonical disabilities, and, in spite of his 
rigorism, one who had shown cowardice in the 
persecution. He tells that Novatian had secured 
episcopal consecration by imposing on some “rustic 
and very simple men,” whom he shut up with his 
partisans until “they had all become drunk and 
sick”! 

“He compelled them by force to confer on him 
the episcopate through a counterfeit and vain im- 
position of hands. . One of the three bishops 
shortly after came back to the Church, lamenting 
and confessing his transgression. And we received 
him to communion as a layman, all the people 
present interceding for him, and we ordained suc- 
cessors to the other bishops and sent them to the 
places where they were. This avenger of the 
Gospel did not know that there should be but one 
bishop in a Catholic Church; yet he was not ig- 
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norant—for how could he be? That in it were 
forty-six priests, seven deacons, seven sub-deacons, 
forty-two acolytes, fifty-two exorcists, readers and 
doorkeepers, and over fifteen hundred widows and 
persons in distress, all of whom the grace and 
kindness of the Master nourisheth. But not even 
this great multitude, so necessary in the Church, 
nor even those who through God’s providence were 
rich and well-to-do, together with the very many, 
even innumerable, people, could turn him from 
such desperation and presumption and recall him to 
the Church.” 

Cornelius tells of how scant a following Nova- 
tian had in Rome and gave lists of the bishops 
who, in person or by letter, had acknowledged his 
own and repuidated Novatian’s claim. The whole 
incident emphasizes the Pope’s preeminent place in 
he Church. Cornelius’ letter is unique among 
third century documents in the light it throws on 
the number of Christians in Rome, the minor or- 
ders, customs in administering sacraments, and 
details of ecclesiastical policy. The statistics throw 
light on the problem set himself by the Emperor 
Decius, implying a Christian population in Rome 
in regard to which conjectures vary between 30,000 
and 50,000. 

In one of his letters to Cyprian, Cornelius tells 
of the restoration to the Church of a priest 
Maximus and certain confessors, who for a time 
had favored Novatian. He gives the exact words 
of their public confession: 

“We acknowledge Cornelius’ bishop of the most 
Holy Catholic Church, chosen by God Almighty 
and Christ our Lord. We confess our error; we 
@" suffered from imposture. We were circum- 

vented by crafty and perfidious speeches. For, 
although we seemed to hold some communion, as 
it were, with a heretic and schismatic, yet our mind 
Was ever sincere with the Church. For we are not 
ignorant that there is one God, one Christ the 
Lord whom we confessed, and the Holy Ghost; 
and that there should be but one bishop in a 
Catholic Church.” 


OVATIANISM constituted a great prob- 

lem for Cornelius within the Church, and 
he was never free from the pressure brought by 
the persecutor without. There was never a mo- 
ment when he was not the special object of Decius’ 
hostility. For a time he withdrew from Rome, 
not from cowardice, but from prudence; yet he 
wes at all times ready to show himself a bold 
leader of his people. The chief event of his brief 
pontificate was the striking recovery of the Roman 
Church from a general apostasy which followed 


the death of Fabian. Under Cornelius the 
Christians rallied and made a firm stand. “The 
whole Roman Church showed itself a confessor.” 
It was a time of heroic spirit, and Cornelius was 
leader and guide in the crisis. This may explain 
the inclusion of his name in the Canon, whereas 
Fabian, equally a martyr, is not named in the 
same way. Cornelius personified the loyalty of all 
his people when at their best. St. Cyprian is chief 
witness for the representative character of Cor- 
nelius. 


“T come now,” he writes a fellow-bishop, “to 
the character of Cornelius, that you may with us 
more truly know him and not be misled by the 
lies of malignants and detractors. You should 
know him from the judgment of the Lord God 
Who made him a bishop, and from the testimony 
of his fellow-bishops, the whole number of whom 
throughout the whole world have unanimously 
agreed. He did not on a sudden arrive at 
the episcopate, but was promoted through ll 
ecclesiastical offices; and having often deserved 
well of the Lord in divine services, he mounted to 
the lofty summit of the priesthood along all the 
steps of holy duty. Moreover, he neither himself 
asked or wished for the episcopate; but, quiet 
in all respects and meek, and such as they are 
wont to be who are chosen of God to this office, 
agreeably to the retirement of his virgin con- 
tinency and to the humility of his innate and 
guarded modesty, he does not, as some, use violence 
to be made bishop, but himself suffered violence 
so as to receive the episcopate by compulsion. He 


‘ was made bishop by very many of our colleagues 


then present in the city of Rome, who sent to us 
letters touching his ordination, remarkable for 
their high testimony and praise. Cornelius was 
made bishop by the judgment of God and His 
Christ, by the testimony of almost all the clergy, 
by the suffrages of the people who were then pres- 
ent, and by the college of ancient priests and good 
men, at a time when no one had been made bishop 
before him, when the place of Fabian, that is, the 
place of Peter, and the step of the sacerdotal chair 
were vacant. . What strength of mind! What 
firmness of faith! He sat fearless in the 
sacerdotal chair at a time when the tyrant, the 
persecutor of priests, was threatening whatever 
can and cannot be uttered, one who would with 
much more patience and endurance hear of a rival 
prince raised against himself than of a bishop es- 
tablished in Rome. . Cornelius, as far as re- 
gards his devotedness and fear of God, suffered 
whatever he could suffer, and first of the priest- 
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hood vanquished the tyrant who was afterward 
vanquished by arms and in war.” 

In a similar strain he wrote Cornelius himself: 

“We have heard of your bravery and your vic- 
tory; that to the brethren there you have been a 
leader to confession; then too that the confession 
of the leader had been enlarged through the 
unitedness of the brethren, so that, going before 
to glory, you have made many your companions in 
glory. You have persuaded the whole people to 
become a confessor, having yourself been prepared, 
the first, to confess for all; so that we find not 
which we ought first to extol in you, whether 
your ready and firm faith, or the inseparable love 
of the brethren. Among you, the courage of the 
bishop, leading the way, has been publicly ap- 
proved, and the unitedness of the brotherhood fol- 
lowing been manifested. With you is but one 
mind and one voice, the whole Roman Church 
has become a confessor.” 

The letter just quoted refers to the united 
loyalty of the Roman Christians under an attack 
of special severity in 253. Cornelius was ban- 
ished to Centumcellae (Civita Vecchia), where 
in the June following he died. The manner is 
unknown; but that it was in consequence of his 
steadfastness in the faith is proven by a letter of 
Cyprian to his successor, Pope Lucius, in which 
he styles Cornelius “blessed martyr” and by the 
inscription of the title “Martyr” on his tomb-stone, 
discovered by De Rossi about seventy years ago. 
The Liberian Catalogue simply says, “He passed 
to his rest with glory.” The name of Cornelius 
stands for the heroic leader of an heroic people; 
and the Church’s calendar, liturgy, and art com- 
memorate his special association with St. Cyprian. 


T. XYSTUS AND ST. LAWRENCE. 

Pope Cornelius was succeeded by Lucius, 
Stephen and Xystus II, all having brief pon- 
tificates. Xystus became Pope on Aug. 31, 257, 
and was martyred Aug. 6, 258. Later tradition 
described him as “an Athenian, a philosopher, a 
great teacher”; but the accuracy of this is doubted 
by some who think that he has been confused with 
another Xystus to whom the description would 
apply. A deacon of St. Cyprian’s describes him 
as “a good and peace-loving priest.” Most knowl- 
edge of him relates to his martyrdom in regard to 
which monumental evidence confirms the narrative 
of documents. 

His episcopate coincided with the chief rigor of 
the persecution under Valerian. Xystus was un- 
molested for almost a year. Then came the edict 
of 258, calling for immediate execution of all 
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bishops, priests and deacons. As he was holding 
an assembly of Christians in the catacomb of 
Preatextatus, one of the less-known cemeteries on 
the Appian Way, seated in his chair instructing 
his people, a band of soldiers broke in and arrested 
him. He was taken off to offer sacrifice to the 
gods, and on his refusal was brought back to the 
catacomb, placed again in his chair, and there 
beheaded. Four others, deacons and sub-deacons, 
suffered with him and two others elsewhere on the 
same day. Xystus was buried in the papal crypt 
in the catacomb of St. Calixtus; and beside his 
tomb was placed the chair in which he had met 
his death. This interesting relic is now in Pisa. 
He became one of the most popular of Roman 
martyrs; and an oratory erected above his tomb 
became a favorite place of pilgrimage. 


NOTHER highly venerated martyr was 
Lawrence, who was possibly the last survivor 
of Xystus’ seven deacons. He had not been with the 
Pope and his fellow-deacons, apparently older men, 
at the time of the arrest and execution, and ap- 
parently envied them the honor of their martyr- 
dom. He was joined with them four days later. 
St. Ambrose, in the next century tells of the spe- 
cial heroism of his death, his references being 
confirmed by the unvarying local tradition of 
Rome and by the poet Prudentius. Ambrose tells 
that, when Valerian’s officers demanded of 
Lawrence that he reveal the treasures of the 
Church, Lawrence showed them the poor, them- 
selves treasures and also recipients of what the 
Church had to give. He also gives a conversa- 
tion between Pope Xystus and his deacon who met 
him on his way to death. 

“Whither goest thou, Father,” asked the dea- 
con, “without thy son? Holy priest, without thy 
deacon, whither goest thou? Never wast thou 
wont to offer sacrifices without thy attendant.” 

“T leave thee not, my son,” replied the Pope; 
“but greater contests are reserved for thee. We 
old men have lighter conflict allotted us; thee, as 
young, a more glorious triumph over the enem) 
awaiteth. Soon thou shalt come. Cease to weep. 
In three days thou shalt follow me.” 

Whether this be merely dramatic form of ex- 
pressing the fact, we cannot tell; but the unvary- 
ing tradition of the Church affirms that on the 
Aug. 10 following, Lawrence showed a sublime 
patience when he was slowly burned to death on « 
gridiron. About seventy years after his death the 
Emperor Constantinue built an oratory over his 
grave. Pope Damasus wrote inscriptions for this; 
Pope Xystus III in the fifth century erected a 
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basilica beside it; Pope Pelagius II in the sixth 
enlarged and decorated it; Pope Honorius II in 
the thirteenth threw oratory and basilica into one 
as they are today; and in the nineteenth, Pope 
Pius 1X gave it its present decorations and chose 
it for his own tomb. The church of St. Lorenzo 


in Rome is one of the special memorials of the 
Decian persecution. It was also in 258, that the 
bodies of the Apostles were taken for safety to 
the crypt Ad Catacumbas, under St. Sebastiano, 
where most interesting discoveries have been made 
during the past three years. 


Private Little Chinas 
That Are Cfound in the Life Around Vs 
By Witt W. WHALEN 


LD mother fox, with a litter 

" of young ones to her credit and 

my discomfort, closed her sharp 

eyes on life this afternoon. My 

{ young cockerels, crowing their 

| earliest crow-like jewsharps, have 

been disappearing. Now and then 

a buxom little pullet, whose eggs I’ve been counting 

on for the coming cold months, has joined the 
missing males of the flock. 

Mrs. Reynard knew her business, but, unfortu- 
nately for herself, success made her bold, and she 
lost her caution. She began to take long chances. 
Then I began to take heart. One of my farm 
boys sitting with Izaak Walton patience behind a 
sumac had a crack at her with his rifle, and now 
her babies are orphans. 

Those little foxes will get along somehow. They 
won’t die, more’s the pity. During the winter 
they’ll pay surreptitious visits to my territory, and 
the reckless fowls that journey too far into the 
surrounding copse, looking for new sensations, will 
get one big one. They'll vanish without time to 
voice a protesting squawk. 

A month ago I found a trio of little pups sham- 
bling about in the woods. They were chewing 
roots in their hunger. Their scent had guided 
them to the shallow mountain brook, where they 
slaked their thirst. Their dam had perished from 
the earth. Some boy won a bounty for her ears. 
She foolishly obeyed a very natural impulse, and 
chased a deer, and was shot while innocently break- 
ing a law. 

Last night a woman died, leaving behind an 
hour-old baby. He'll miss his mother more than 
the foxes or the puppies will miss theirs. Were 
he abandoned to shift for himself, like the mother- 
less foxes or the doggies, he’d die very quickly. 

God’s finest creation is really the most dependent. 
From our first bawling cry-music divine for our 
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mother’s ears—to our last muttered prayer, we need 
our neighbor. We need our schoolmates, when 
we're wearing that shining morning face and creep- 
ing snail-fashion to the Three R’s with all their 
modern trimmings. The delicate child who’s con- 
signed to the too tender mercies of private tutors, 
misses the great lessons of give and take of pro- 
miscuous school life. 

This shows that God meant us all to be our 
brothers’ keepers. The parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan was preached for that identical purpose. 
The selfish life has no place in God’s scheme of 
things. The de’il take the hindmost and every 
man look out for himself, is far from Christian 
philosophy. Too oft the man who skirts the pit, 
but warns not his brethren of the danger, returns 
heedlessly, and falls in himself even unto the bottom. 

Do as you would be done by, is mighty great 
wisdom. David Harum’s advice about doing to 
the other fellow what he’d do to you, only do him 
first, may hold among horse jockeys and touts, but 


it’s not a pleasant or safe guide on the road of three 
score and ten. 


KNEW one family who worried not about out- 


side concerns. They had a peculiar little sun, 
which planet shone only for them, leaving all the 
world beyond their ken. Their own private little 
China, which embraced father, son and three daugh- 
ters, all of them over forty and unwedded, was 
their only interest on the face of God’s wide earth. 
Like foxes or moles, they lived their narrow little 
lives, buried under the soil of selfishness. 

The mother, perhaps, had faded away in such an 
atmosphere. Anyhow she was gone. 

That family had once been very poor, but the 
son—a clever real estate broker—was half way up 
the hill to fortune. In his youth he’d fallen in 
love with a poor girl, but the eloquent sisters and 
father insisted that he should wed some one who'd 
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help his financial prospects better. He needed a 
wife, argued they, who, like the girl in the tower of 
the fairly tale, would let down her golden hair 
whereby he’d climb to the top. 

He listened unwisely to the counselors inside that 
private little China. He obeyed their heads rather 
than his own affections. He broke his engagement 
—and the young girl’s heart. Also hurt his own, 
so much so that he never married anybody. Nor 
did the girl. . 

He went on making money rapidly enough, but 
degenerating morally himself. Had he taken unto 
wife the poor waitress whom he really loved, he 
most likely would have been saved. Strong out- 
wardly, with the physique of a husky athlete, a 
sudden death overtook him. All the monetary 
plans clung to him like Elijah’s cloak. There was 
no Elisha.to receive it when it fell from his shoul- 
ders, and he went—via fiery chariot mayhap!—to 
his own eternal place. The wealth that lay in the 
near offing only his hand could clutch, and death 
had clutched that capable hand stoutly by the wrist. 
His fingers would grasp only shadows in future. 

Investments not fully matured ate into the bank 
account. The shock killed the father. The old 
home went under the hammer. The sisters are 
still alive, but are poorer now than at any time in 
their career. They are all working for a scant sus- 
tenance. Parasites, they lived off their brother. 
(There’s nothing more helpless than a parasite 
living off itself.) One of them is in a factory, 
with the despised sweetheart of the brother as 
her forewoman. Hell hath no fury like a 
woman scorned, and the sweetheart is very human. 


The two never recognize each other or speak. 

Nobody sympathizes with the sisters in their deso- 
lation. You see, they live in a Main Street town, 
and everybody knows them too well. Their heads 
are bowed in poverty since their house, built on 
the sands of selfishness, crashed, never to rise again. 
Their airs of meekness make no impression. It’s felt 
about them that when the devil was sick, the devil 
a saint would be; but when the devil was well, the 
devil a saint was he; that if their fallen fortunes 
were resurrected tomorrow, they’d be the same 
cold, callous vestals trimming the unholy fire before 
their god of selfishness. 

They can echo the words of the playwright: 
“Now, what is there before me, but ruin, shame, 
the mockery of my world, a lonely, dishonored life, 
a lonely, dishonored death!” 

It was a terrible come-down when death caused 
the revolution that split the walls of their little 
China. But death is no respecter of persons or 
regarder of the best laid plans of mice or men. His 
mowing machine cuts down the wheat of wealth, 
the flowers of beauty and the little birds’ nests that 
promise sweet songs. And the world is his field. 


EORGE ELIOT lamented about worldly 
faces looking nowhere so worldly as at a 
funeral. Female gamblers at a fashionable resort 
are thus described in a popular magazine: ‘““Women 
with world-hardened faces above girlish costumes, 
rather like stupidly assembled picture puzzles.” 
I wonder how souls, playing the game of life, 
look to the All-Seeing Eye when those souls are 
beaten flat like Jerusalem with selfishness! 


An Irish Mother’s Christmas Prayer 
(In the Dark of Troublous Days ) 


By P. J. O'Connor Durry 


The lamp is lit, the hearth is bright, 
The Christmas candle near the pane 
Shines forth to guide from out the night 
The travelers who sought once in vain 

Shelter in distant Bethlehem. 


Outside, the snow comes softly over 
A world all hushed, as if in prayer; 
Dark are the skies that earthward hover, 
Yet Irish eyes can vision there 
A queen’s eternal diadem. 


Afar are ringing Christmas bells— 


Hark: in the night do angels sing 
While to the listener memory tells 
Of two poor travelers’ wayfaring 
And of the joy that came to them? 


“. . « O Mother Maid, dry Erin’s tears, 
Her tears for many a martyrdom; 
O Spouse, whose gentleness endears, 
Make prayer that Peace and Goodwill come 
Through Him Who came to Bethlehem... 





The Fairest Maid 
-A (Ghristmas Prelude 


By P. J. O'Connor Durry* 


. (6/1 UTH, the daughter of Philip, 

yy the shepherd, looked out upon 

the darkening night; and her 

gaze went to the hills, beyond 

the ice-fringed stream, where 

gleamed, like little pallid stars 

of earth, the lights of scattered 

shepherds’ huts. She heard the sharp, staccato 

barking of a sheepdog, the plaintive bleating of 

sheep in the storm. One or twice, softened by dis- 

tance and the enveloping snow that drifted silently 

through the night, the voices of men were heard, 
like lonesome echoes. 

Ruth shivered. It was very cold. And now 
that all the travelers had passed to Bethlehem; now 
that the snow had begun to fall more heavily, 
glooming the world with the sombre austerity of 
storm, she felt melancholy, like one for whom a 
cheerful voice has all at once been hushed. She 
gazed wistfully toward the road by which, during 
that winter day, men and women had thronged to 
Bethlehem to be enrolled according to the decree 
of the great Caesar Augustus of Rome. 

With a few of these folk she had spoken. She 
had heard tales of wondrous places, beyond the 
hills, which had been to her unknown; of how 
Herod, the king, would hold festival that night 
in Jerusalem in honor of the dedication of the 
Temple; of how an aged priest of the Temple had 
been stricken deaf and dumb at the altar of in- 
cense, and had hearing and speech restored to him 
at the naming of his new-born son, who was called 
John, because an angel of the Lord had so spoken; 
of how Ruth might see Mary, the fairest maid of 
Nazareth, journeying that way, going with her 
holy spouse, Joseph, a poor carpenter, to the City 
ot David to be enrolled. . 

Ruth looked out toward the rugged highway that 
passed her father’s door. There were now no voices; 
no cheerful wayfarers coming to the threshold to 
seck for guidance, or to rest a moment in shelter, 
or to ask a drink of water. Many curious-looking 
strangers had passed that day. But now, beneath 
the leaden skies, the road was silent and deserted. 
There was not a sound save the moaning of the 
storm in the trees, and the wraiths of voices that 
drifted from the desolate hills. Once more she 
scanned the dusky slopes that rolled back against 


* Recipient of Aonach Tailteann Award in Literature, 1924. 
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the clouds. Scarcely visible they were now. But 
she knew that her father was up there on the 
hills, where the shepherds were hurrying hither 
and thither amid the gloom, folding the flocks; 
and she grew more sad, pondering the dangers of 
the storm and the loneliness of the night. 


HE remembered then that her brother, Timo- 

thy, had yet to go up to the hills with food that 
her father had forgotten to bring, and with a flask 
of physic for some sheep that ailed. And even as 
she thought of this errand she turned from the 
little portico and went into the room, where her 
mother, a frail woman, who had for many years 
been a cripple, sat spinning wool beside the fire. 
The mother turned to Ruth with a gentle smile, 
and motioned her to the warmth. 

“Didst see the fairest maid of Nazareth pass 
by?” she asked, as she leaned painfully to place 
more wool upon the spindle. 

“Not yet, my mother,” said Ruth, aiding the 
afficted woman. “She may have passed in the 
darkness, or while I did not watch. I wish that 
I had seen her. But, mother”—she lowered her 
voice to a whisper—‘the night grows wild. Bid 
Timothy set forth at once.” 


The mother looked across at Timothy, a slender, 
dark-haired youth, who stood with his back toward 


them, bending over a wooden bench. And with- 
out turning to them, he spoke in the laughing 
triumph of a boy: 

“I heard thee whisper, Ruth! I heard my name! 
Now tell me what thou didst say of Timothy.” 

“I said thou shouldst set out at once,” Ruth an- 
swered, smiling wistfully as she moved to an inner 
room. 

The mother watched her with tender eyes until 
she had left the rude apartment; then turned to 
Timothy, who was coming to the hearth with a 
lantern in his hand. 

“My son,” she said, “thy father will be anxious, 
waiting thee. The hour is late.” 

“I shall go at once,” replied the boy, as he 
stooped to light the lantern. “The wick had not 
been trimmed. But, see! it now burns brightly. 
Ere long my father will see it, shining a greeting 
to him, as I climb the hills.” 

“Be careful of the track this night,” the mother 
warned earnestly. ‘And when thou hast reached 
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the frozen stream, and crossed to the further bank, 
guard well against the broken rocks. There will 
be rime of ice upon them. It was there that I fell 
down when Ruth was but a babe. And I have 
been a cripple since.” 

“Thou wast seeking a lost lamb,” said the boy 
reflecting. 

“One of our little flock, my son.” 

“And it was winter,” said the boy, standing very 
still, gazing upon the stricken woman, while the 
lantern swayed gently to and fro, depending from 
his fingers. 

“Tt was on such a night as this,” said the mother. 


IMOTHY did not speak. Motionless, with 

wide eyes of sympathy fixed upon his mother’s 
face, he pondered sorrowfully the sad happening as 
he visioned it—the drear snow; the icy rocks at the 
stream’s edge; his mother, racing swiftly even as 
he; then slipping upon glassy stones, falling 
amongst them, breaking with great pain a bone; 
then being brought hither, unable to go upright 
and swift again. And suddenly, while her kind 
eyes watched the gleam of rising tears in his, he 
bent down and clasped her to his breast. 

“My mother,” he said, “O my mother!” 

There was a pained, sorrowful tenderness in his 
voice, an intensity of childhood affection in his 
shining eyes. ‘The mother’s arms went around the 
slim young shoulders, and having lovingly caressed 
him, she spoke with a pious resignation that the 
youth remembered long afterwards, when, in his 
preaching of Christ to the Ephesians, he met with 
many trials. 

“My son, be not sorrowful,” she said, “I am 
happy. It is the will of the Lord, our God. And 
even as Abraham, at the bidding of the Most High, 
went to offer Isaac in sacrifice, so, my son, should 
we bow unto His will.” 

Timothy would have spoken further, but Ruth 
having at that moment come from the inner room, 
where she had been kneeling in rapt and silent 
prayer, the boy arose, smiling with a sweet gravity 
as he looked into the peaceful eyes of his mother, 
and went to the bench, on which he placed the 
lantern. Ruth followed him. 

“Here is thy cloak,” she said, holding it widely 
between her extended hands. “Let me put it on 
for thee. And yonder is thy staff beside the door. 
Wrap thyself warmly against the storm.” 

She drew tight the strings of the cloak, her fair 
young face all anxious as she watched Timothy ad- 
just the opening at the throat. 

“Tt is a bitter night,” said he. 
fear the storm.” 


“But I do not 
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“It is a most strange night,” Ruth said quickly, 
with awed conviction. “It brings me fear.” 

“Fear?” 

“A great fear. But yet it is not evil that I fear.” 

“What dost thou fear, my daughter?” said the 
mother, leaning toward them on her staff. 

“IT do not know,” said Ruth; “and I am 
troubled.” 

Timothy gazed thoughtfully around the simply 
furnished room. ‘Then he looked at Ruth, who 
was moving the spinning wheel backward and for- 
ward a little space with restless fingers. 

“Dost thou fear the strangers who have come 
to the city?” he asked. 


“Nay, nay,” said Ruth; “but I am fearful, as of 
a holy power. And I have grown sad within my- 
self, as for another’s shame. Yonder I saw the 
city, cold and ashen, rising up amid the storm, and 
methought it mourned for its people. Yea, Timo- 
thy, such was my thought. And the stars are gone, 
the heavens are very dark, and all the land is deso- 
late to see. A sorrow seems to hover near us in the 
night, casting its shadows upon cold Bethlehem.” 

“How strangely thou speakest!” said Timothy. 


HE mother laid her hand on Ruth’s, and 
pressed it gently, staying its nervous motion. 

“It is the solemn storm,” she said. “Be not 
troubled. Forget the darkness of the night, my 
child, and go happily to prepare all that thy father 
needs, so that-Timothy may not delay.” 

“O! I have remembered them,” cried Ruth, 
growing at once brighter and more alert. “I have 
them ready to go, now.” 

From a shelf she took a basket woven of twigs, 
over which there was a covering of lint. 

“Look, Timothy,” she said. “In the basket are 
the honey and bread my father needs; and in this 
horn the dry, crushed herbs that good Andrew 
brought to make a potion for the ailing sheep. 
And when thou hast taken a cup of heated milk, 
I shall drive thee hence!” 

Laughing, she sought a vessel in which to heat 
the milk. Timothy took his staff from its place at 
the door and laid it beside the lantern and the 
little basket of osiers. 

“I am now ready,” he said. “I have indeed 
delayed in going. My father will think I have been 
lost or that I feared the storm!” 

The mother beckoned to him with a worn, white 
hand, that looked, nevertheless, strong and capable. 

“Come hither, my son, that I may bless thee,” 
she said. 

And the boy, having kneeled by her side, she 
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placed her hand upon his dark curls and whispered 
a prayer to the God of Israel. 

The simple scene would have made a fine pic- 
ture: the austere interior of the shepherd’s home; 
the mute boy kneeling gravely beside his mother, 
whose eyes were uplifted as she breathed a blessing; 
Ruth standing, the radiance of the fire upon her 
young face, while she waited with a beaker of milk, 
and watched reverently the pale features of her 
mother. 

Then the youth arose. 

“The Lord bless thee, my mother, now and for- 
ever,” he said with fervor, clasping her hands in his. 

Ruth came to him with the beaker of steaming 
milk, and he had not yet taken it from her, when 
his mother cried “Hush!” very softly. And turn- 
ing to her, they saw that she listened, as for the 
repetition of a sound. Like two statues, the boy 
and girl stood, waiting. 

“Was not that a low voice in the night?” she 
asked them then. : 

“Mayhap it was the tinkling of the sheep bells 
on the near hills,” said Timothy. 

“They make ever a sad music in the winds,” said 
Ruth. “But tonight the bells of the sheep would be 
unheard. . . Mother, there was no sound. Yet, 
hark! A donkey’s hoofs upon the path!” 


“We would not hear them in the snow,” Timo- 
thy said softly while he listened. 

“But, Timothy, thou didst sweep it from the 
stones ere thy coming to light the lantern!” 

Ruth’s voice was a swift whisper. 
silent for a moment. And again they heard a noise 
as of the striking of a hoof on the stone outside the 


They were 


door. There came then the sound of a voice—the 
gentle, deep voice of a man, speaking words that 
did not clearly reach them; and almost immediately 
there was a quiet knocking at the door. Timothy 
went to it, bearing the lantern in his hand, and 
opened the door widely, so that a broad bar of light 
broke upon the dusk. 
two; then stood, hesitant, and turning to her 
mother, gestured toward the fugitive snowflakes 
that whirled through the doorway. The mother 
nodded silently as she leaned forward, with her 
eyes on the figure of her son, who was speaking 
to the stranger. 

“Bethlehem is yonder,” he was saying. “It is 
scarce half a league from where ye stand. But 
for the night ye could see the smoke of the city; 
ind but for the snow the gleaming of its lights 
would reach hither. It is a great storm, and ye will 
be welcome to abide with us until it has passed.” 

“Thou are kind, my son,” said the man; “but we 
would reach the end of our journey. We have 


Ruth followed a pace or - 


come far through the storm; it is now but a little 
way to the city.” 

“Many journeyed thither this day. The inns may 
be filled——” 


IMOTHY ceased to speak. He heard his 
mother’s voice giving a low command. 

“Bid them come into the house. . .” she said. 

Ruth came to the door, the beaker of hot milk 
yet in her hand, and went out impulsively beyond 
the threshold, so that her hand touched the little 
moist, straining muzzle of the donkey. And her 
first words were addressed to Timothy. 

“O! get a crust of bread for the donkey!” she 
cried with eagerness, for she loved animals. “A 
crust of bread, or a little corn!” 

And the man smiled tenderly on her as Timothy 
went away. And Ruth said: 

“My mother, who cannot leave the house, be- 
cause she is a cripple, bids ye welcome. She will 
be glad if ye go in to rest beside the fire.” 

“But we must go to Bethlehem, my child,” the 
man said in a pleasant voice that held music in it 

“Then, at least, ye will drink this milk,” said 
Ruth, with the sweet insistence of pity. 

“T shall bring more when thou hast finished.” 

And smiling, bowing her head a little, she of- 
fered him the cup. And the man having taken it, 
and blessed her, turned to his companion, who was 
seated on the donkey amid the shadows that were 
beyond the edge of the wide shaft of light. And, 
so that they might not be in darkness, Ruth took 
the lantern from the floor and held it aloft. And 
in the brightness of its radiance, through the drift- 
ing snowflakes that were like pearls strewn from 
the skies, she saw that the man’s companion was a 
woman. Then Ruth, looking with a childhood 
rapture, beheld the beauty of her, that shone like 
a vision in the night. And she remembered the 
tale, which had that day been told to her, of the 
Fairest Maid of Nazareth. And, in low tones of 
joyous awe, she said rapidly, like a child who makes 
a swift, earnest prayer: 

“Ye have come from Galilee!” 

And the man said: “From Nazareth in Galilee.” 

And the woman, having returned him the cup, 
smiled at Ruth. Then the child’s face seemed 
transfigured, and in a very clear voice she cried out: 

“O mother! Come! It is Mary, of Nazareth!” 

And lo, even as she had spoken, there was a 
glad cry within the house. And Timothy, holding 
a pitcher in which were broken crusts of bread, 
saw with wonder that his mother had arisen, cast- 
ing the two cripple’s staves from her, and had gone 
with haste te the open door, . 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE CROSS AND PASSION 


Is there an order of the Daughters of the Cross 
and Passion in the United States? Is there a rule 
of the Order available?—M. A. R., Medford, Mass. 


The Sisters of the Most Holy Cross and Passion 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ are located at 315 Elm- 
wood Avenue, Providence, They have been 
in’ the country but a short time. They have a rule, 
of course, but it is hardly available, except to those 
who are entering upon their period of probation. If 
you communicate with the Superioress, Mother Mary 
Gonzaga, she will be pleased to give you the infor- 
mation you seek. 


FORGOTTEN SINS 


If a person makes a general confession on retreat 
covering past (1) 30 years, and afterward sins come 
to mind that they have not confessed, are those sins 
forgiven? (2) Can one go to Holy Communion if 
they remember a sin which they did not confess 
through forgetfulness, or are they bound to go to 
confession first?p—A. Q., Woonsocket, R. I. 


The necessary matter for the sacrament of pen- 
ance are all mortal sins committed after baptism 
which have not been told to the priest in kind and 
number. 


1. One may make a general confession for one of 
two reasons; either because one’s previous confes- 
sions were invalid, or because one wishes to confess 
the sins of one’s whole life for greater spiritual 
profit. In the first case, if mortal sins are remem- 
bered as not having been confessed, they must be 
told the next time one goes to confession. In the 
second case, mortal sins which were forgotten in 
the general confession must be told only when they 
have certainly never been confessed. If they were 
confessed before the general confession, but omitted 
then, the penitent is free to mention them afterward 
or not. 

2. A person who forgets to mention a sin in con- 
fession is not obliged to confess before receiving 
Holy Communion. Forgotten sins are forgiven sins. 
If they were mortal sins, however, they must be told 
in next confession. 


PENITENT MASON 


May a Catholic who became a Mason and when 
dying renounces the Masons and receives the last 
rites, be taken to the Church and given a Mass of 


Requiem?— A. M., Brooklyn, N. 


The Church deprives only her alien children 
of ecclesiastical burial. Those Catholics who re- 
nounce the Masonic Order may be given ecclesiasti- 
cal burial. 


BLESSED BEADS 
Is it necessary to have beads blessed for one’s 
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personal use in order to gain the indulgences? What 
is the Crozier Indulgence?—J. A. F., New York City. 


It is not necessary to have beads blessed for one’s 
personal use. Once they have been blessed and in- 
dulgenced, anyone using them may gain the indul- 
gences. Indulgences last as long as the beads re- 
main intact. The Crozier Indulgence is 500 days for 
every Our Father or Hail Mary recited on the beads. 














CATHOLIC SPONSORS 


Is it absolutely necessary when a child is baptized 
for both sponsors to be Catholic? Or is it necessary 
for the female sponsor only to be of the Catholic 
Faith?—A. R., Jersey City. 


The Church requires both sponsors at the solemn 
baptism of a Catholic child to be of the Catholic 
Faith. 


A THIRD TIME 


Before becoming a convert to the Catholic Faith 
I was married and divorced twice. Can I marry in 
the Church now?—H. R. K., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Your freedom to marry again depends on the 
validity of your first marriage. If that has been 
dissolved by the death of your first partner, or been 
proved invalid, then your freedom depends on the 
validity of your second marriage. Entrance into the 
Catholic Church does not free one from the obliga- 
tions arising from a former valid marriage. If 
neither was valid you are free from marital bonds 
in the eyes of the Church. This matter can be as- 
certained only after thorough investigation. Cases 
like yours cannot be settled satisfactorily in the 
columns of a magazine. You should consult a priest. 


EXHUMING A BODY 


May a convert have her Catholic husband’s body 
transferred from a Catholic cemetery to a Protestant 
one? This latter place is the only one where she can 
have perpetual care taken of the grave.—I. E. L., 
Arlington, N. Y. 


No body that has been laid to final rest by ecclesi- 
astical burial can be removed without permission of 
the bishop of the diocese. If he thinks that the 
reasons are sufficient to allow this, the new grave in 
the Protestant cemetery must be blessed by a priest. 


THE PROTESTANT BIBLE 


What books of the Catholic Bible are omitted from 
the Protestant Bible?-—E. W., Scranton, Pa. 


There is only ONE Bible—the Bible of the 
Catholic Church, the divinely appointed witness and 
guardian of the written Word of God. Without the 
Catholic Church there would be no Bible, because 
there is no one else to testify with infallible certainty 
as to what is or is not the inspired Word of God. 

In the Protestant Bible are omitted seven entire 
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books of the Old Testament, viz., Ecclesiasticus, 
Tobias, Judith, Wisdom, Baruch, Ist and 2nd 
Machabees. It also omits parts of other books, viz., 
Esther, chap. X/4 to chap. X VI/4; Daniel, III /24-90; 
XII1/1-X1V/42. 


FORBIDDEN BOOKS 


We have received several communications asking 
whether certain books and authors were condemned 
by the Church. We do not wish to grant more pub- 
licity to such books and writers, and therefore have 
refrained from publishing our readers’ letters. 


If a book is of questionable character, 
alone. There are plenty of good books. Life is too 
short to be reading worthless ones. If a person is 
not able to form a judicious opinion, bring the book 
to some one who is capable of doing so. The Church 
cannot list all the DANGEROUS books on her In- 
dex. Many books not baneful enough to be con- 
demned by name are still bad enough to harm one’s 
soul. When your conscience tells you to beware, 
obey it. Christ’s divine warning is a universally 
adequate prohibition to the individual conscience; 
“He that loveth the danger shall perish in it. 


leave it 


PENANCE UNTO BLOOD 


Why does not the Church urge its members to do 
penance by such mortifications as scourging, as was 
practiced by many of the saints? Do the Passionists 
practice such penances, and could a layman make a 
retreat and be scourged as a penance? These 
whippings always did me lots of good, and I would 
like to do penance in this way.—A Penitent, T’itts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Holy Mother Church never recommended such 
mortifications as scourging to all her children in- 
discriminately; nor, as far as we know, was there 
any precept or counsel, which directed the saints to 
practice this form of penance. The saints practiced 
these severe corporal austerities because they were 
inspired by God, which inspiration they obeyed only 
after their spiritual director had given consent. 

Retreatants at Passionist monasteries follow their 
own order of spiritual exercises, and do not take part 
in the religious exercises of the Community. 

A Christian’s first-duty is to accept, with resigna- 
tion,,at least the hardships of life, which means to 
take up one’s cross daily. Then he must perform 
those works of religion which are commanded by 
God and the Church; such as, hearing Mass on Sun- 
days, fasting and abstaining, etc. Then, after hav- 
ing fulfilled essential duties, he ought to deny him- 
self lawful pleasures in due moderation, and in con- 
formity with the duties of his state in life. This 
latter practice, which is much to be desired, is also 
counselled by reliable physicians and psychologists 
for the benefit it gives to the will. Constant re- 
trenchments made in lawful matters strengthen the 
will to say No! when evil presents itself. 

If a Christian does these things he will find plenty 
of penance. For many people the very duty to live 
according to the Christian standard will be sufficient. 
Should these mortifications not suffice for you, seek 
the advice of an experienced and prudent confessor. 
lt must always be remembered that corporal aus- 
terities are not to be sought for their own sake, but 
rather for the sake of the soul. Therein lies the es- 
sential difference between the penances of the 
Buddhist fakir and those Catholic saints. 


NORM OF THE GENERAL JUDGMENT 


What is the reason that at the General Judgment 
the good will be rewarded for their charitable acts, 
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and the bad condemned for lack of same, and not 
on account of their sins?—F. B., Davenport, Iowa. 


The question evidently has reference to Christ's 
words as found in St. Matthew, chapter 25, where 
the Master tells something of the manner in which 
men shall be judged and shows that none shall be 
rewarded or condemned rashly. Our Divine Re- 
deemer says that the performance of certain acts 
shall merit Prenat happiness and glory, while the 
omission of,the same acts shall entail eternal torment 
and misery. 

The reason why those who have done the works 
mentioned shall be rewarded is because they have 
acted meritoriously; and the reason why those who 
have left the same works undone shall be condemned 
is because they have acted sinfully. The former 
have complied with the command: “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” while the latter have not 
heeded it; for under this commandment comes the 
obligation to perform the acts named by Christ. To 
fulfill this obligation is to obey the law of God; not 
to fulfill it is to be guilty of sin: in the one case 
there will be due recompense, in the other, due 
punishment. Those, therefore, who are rewarded 
for charitable acts are rewarded because they have 
done what was right and meritorious; those who are 
condemned for the absence of the same acts are 
condemned because they have done what was wrong 
and punishable—because they have sinned by omis- 
S10n, 

We should not, however, infer from the words of 
Christ that man shall be made to account only for 
their lack of charity. The norm of judgment here 
given by our Divine Lord must not be considered 
the “exclusive” norm; it is merely chosen by way 
of example to illustrate the manner of scrutiny each 
one shall face. There are many other things for 
which we shall be judged in the same way, and St. 
Gregory very appropriately remarks that if he who 
is convicted of not having given alms shall suffer so 
great a punishment (condemnation to eternal tor- 
ture) what shall be the penalty of him who has 
committed murder or adultery, or who has blas- 
phemed God and His Saints? Christ, in choosing 
one kind of works, wished to show how strictly we 
shall be judged. 

Furthermore, it is well to understand why our Sav- 
ior singled out charitable acts. Commentators tell us 
that since He was treating of the General Judgment 
he selected a special set of works that had relation 
to the entire faithful—and acts of charity are, of 
course, such works. But there is a more practical 
reason. The gentle Master wished to impress upon 
His disciples the importance of charity. Thus He 
shows how severely those shall be treated who have 
no regard for their needy fellowman, and how 
amply those shall be rewarded who, in His name, 
assist others in want. He would have us know that 
charity is not only a strict duty, but also a source of 
great blessings. Everlasting punishment is the lot 
destined for those who “remember not to show 
mercy,” while Heaven itself is not considered too 
big a return for a little thought to relieve a suffering 
creature. What an incentive to perform the corporal 
works of mercy! 


DOES GOODNESS PAY? 


It seems that people think or pretend to think 
that it is no honor for a girl of 18 or more to be 
good. Is there any use? Some think that if you 
try to live virtuously you are “putting on.” Others 
laugh, saying that in this generation it is useless. 
The boys do not wish to take you out, because you 
are no “fun.” Nice boys, too, think in this way. 
Please help me, because I am sure that I am only 
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one of many girls who wish to be good.—E. M., New 
York City. 


Your complaint is not without foundation. The 
boy or girl who lives up to the moral law and keeps 
high ideals may be frowned upon or even ridiculed 
by those whose actions are condemned by their 
virtues. An accusing conscience often takes the 
form of ridicule or irony concerning the actions of 
good people. The sinful would like to make them- 
selves believe that there is no real goodness in the 
world. In this case “the wish is father to the 
thought.” Any boy who thinks in this wise is not 
a “nice boy.” 

If your so-called “friends” do not like your con- 
duct there is no obligation to associate with them. 
There are still many good people left who prize 
virtue and honor above all the goods of the world. 
Try to seek them out. 

It may be that your disgust with the ways of the 
world arises from a desire for higher and better 
things. Vocations are thus instilled into many souls 
by the Holy Ghost. 

You should not be surprised that virtue is not 
always loved and praised. It is peculiar to the 
Christian life to do good, not so much for its own 
sake as for the honor and glory of God. No act of 
virtue is wasted. It is seen by God, and one day 
shall be rewarded: “your Father Who seeth in secret 
will repay you.” “Who is he than can hurt you if 
you be zealous of good? But if you suffer anything 
for justice’ sake, blessed are ye. And be not afraid 
of their fear, and be not troubled. But sanctify the 
Lord Jesus in your hearts, being ready always to 
satisfy every one that asketh you a reason of that 
hope which is in you. But with modesty and fear, 
having a good conscience: that whereas they speak 
evil of you, they may be ashamed who falsely accuse 
For it is better 


your good conversation in Christ. 
doing well (if such be the will of God) to suffer, 
than doing ill.” This is what St. Peter recommended 


in cases such as yours. (First Epistle, chap. 4.) 
Our Lord said: “Blessed are you when they shall 
revile you and persecute you, and speak all that is 
evil against you, untruly, for my sake.” 

Be not discouraged. Pray, keep a stout heart, 
look on the sunny side of things. When you practice 
virtue you may be laughed at by the foolish, but you 
will merit the approbation of the wise, and, above 
all, the blessing of God. 


ENTERING CONVENT 


Can a girl enter a convent who has a mother in 
a hospital for the insane?—A. N., Newark, N. J. 


We cannot name any Order which would admit 
a girl whose mother is in an insane asylum. Every 
congregation of women is anxious about the phys- 
ical, mental, and moral conditions of applicants. 
However, some orders may not be as strict as 
others in this matter. You might investigate in 
reference to the order you wish to enter. 


FOR ANXIOUS—Philadelphia, Pa. 
You are free in the matter you write about. 


ITALIAN POLITICS 


Who are the Facisti? What political party in 
Italy obeys the laws of the Church?—M. P., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 


The Facisti receive their name from Facismo, 
meaning “doers.” After the war a party was formed, 
mostly of young men, for the purpose of bringing 
order and stability to the country. They wanted 
less talk and more “action.” Hence their name. 


Benito Mussolini was soon proclaimed leader. So 
great: was their campaign for reconstruction that 
they were able to get a majority in the Italian Par- 
liament and Cabinet. Mussolini was made Premier. 
He became practically Dictator of Italian policy 
both at home and abroad. He was the providential 
man at the time, energetic, clever and magnetic. 
Whether his prestige will last remains to be seen. 

There is no political party, as such, which obeys 
the laws of the Church. The Holy Father dictates 
to no political party. A grand division might be 
made among all the parties into Clericals and Anti- 
Clericals. The Clericals are those who are inclined 
to be just to the rights of the Church; whereas 
the Anti-Clericals (mostly Socialists and Commu- 
nists) desire to impede the Church in the exercise 
of her divine rights. Facismo so far has been kindly 
disposed to the Church. 


THE GREEK CHURCH 


Does the Greek Church come under the Pope? 
Some say yes and some say no.—W. F. K., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


The Greek Church may be divided into the Ortho- 
dox Church and the Uniate Church. The latter are 
real Catholics; that is, they believe all the truths 
taught by the Roman Church and are obedient to 
the Pope. The former are schismatics; that is, they 
are cut off from communion with Catholics because 
they reject the supremacy of the Pope, and do not 
profess belief in several doctrines of the Church, 
such as the Immaculate Conception and the Pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the 


Son. 
SAINT RITA 


Will you kindly give a short sketch of the life of 
St. Rita?—K. McN., Chicago, III. 


St. Rita of Cascia, popularly known as “The Saint 
of the Impossible,” was born at Rocca Porena, Italy, 
in the year 1386. From her tenderest years her 
great desire was to become a nun, but at the age 
of twelve, in obediencé to the will of her parents, 
she married a man, cruel and ill-tempered. For 
eighteen years she lived with him as a model wife 
and mother. After the murder of her husband she 
tried in vain to dissuade her twin sons from attempt- 
ing to take revenge. She appealed to heaven to 
prevent such a crime on their part. Her prayer was 
heard. The young men were taken off by death, 
after having been reconciled to God by a true sor- 
row. Enabled at last to follow out the desire of 
her childhood days, she applied for admission to the 
Augustinian Convent at Cascia, but, being a widow, 
was refused. She continued her entreaties, and she 
was finally allowed to enter. She received the holy 
habit and in due course pronounced her vows. As 
a religious, St. Rita was an example for all. She 
became widely known for the efficacy of her prayers. 
She died a holy death in 1456 and was canonized by 
Pope Leo XIII on May 24, 1900. Her feast day 
falls on May 22. Devotion to this great saint is very 
widespread. Many signal favors have been obtained 
through her intercession, especially in cases where 
it seemed impossible to obtain them. 


THANKSGIVINGS 


Please publish my thanks to the Little Flower for 
a favor received.—J. C. S., Powell, Pa. 

Kindly publish my sincere thanks to Our Lady 
for a favor received through her intercession.— 
W. E. M., Richmond Hill, L. I. 

Please publish my thanks to Our Mother of Sor- 
i for favors received—M. M. R., Greensburg 

a. 
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Rehearsing Judgment 
Ftomely Spiritual Number Six 


By Hucu F. Biunrt, LL. D. 


OPENED this morning the 

February sessions of the Crim- 

inal Court with prayer, just a 

few words of preamble and then 

the Lord’s Prayer which so ad- 

mirably fits in no matter what 

the appeal. I am always thrilled 

in a court, whether as a mere spectator, or partici- 
pant to the extent of offering prayer. It is an over- 
powering place, especially when the life of a man 
is at stake there. The cut and dried, sing-song 
proclamations of the court officers, the routine work 
of calling the names of the jurors, the selection of 
the jury from the criminal’s peers—the common 
ground where all citizens meet, where the banker 
rubs elbows with the ditch-digger—the apparently 
bored attorneys, the eager on-lookers bursting with 
curiosity—all makes a scene thrilling but depressing. 
Hundreds of men come from their business, their 
pleasures, to see that a fellow-citizen essentially like 
unto themselves gets justice. Cynics have railed at 


the jury system; to me there is something glorious 


about it, something satisfying, something human, 
which I am afraid would eventually disappear from 
the machine-made justice of the judge to whom 
individuals must seem merely as number this and 
number that who have broken statutes which and 
what and must suffer penalties thus and so. 

I wondered what the accused criminal in the 
box was thinking about the whole thing, one thumb 
nervously tapping the other, eyes twitching to keep 
back the tears, clean-cut, debonair, dressed in per- 
fect taste. Youth hardly started, boyhood just 
around the corner, and already life pretty badly 
messed. The dreams of childhood had suddenly 
switched to the horrible nightmare of the possibility 
of ending life just as soon as it was begun. 

I have no idea how the case is going to eventuate. 
I do know, however, that whether found guilty or 
not guilty the accused criminal sits there alone in 
all the world, and, disregarding what judge or jury 
may find has already held court in his own heart 
and has judged himself. There is a double process 
going on, that of the external court of the Com- 
monwealth which all of us can follow, and that of 
the man’s own soul where no one dares enter but 
God. It is the meeting of the ways. 

When all is said and done, it makes little differ- 
ence what the external court decides. A few years 


and judge and jury and criminal will be mustier 
than the court records which this morning are so 
white and fresh. The supreme thing is the decision 
of the man himself—and God. The potential saint 
is there and the potential devil. There is an unseen 
court there; men—judge and jury—fancy that they 
are deciding the issue and take themselves pretty 
seriously about it, when in reality they are but play- 
acting as far as the eternal decisions go, and the 
rea) participants are the court of Heaven the court 


of Hell and the Eternal Judge. 


HERE is something fascinating to all of us 

about a trial, so long as we are the judges, 
official or unofficial, and not the judged. I suppose 
that tendency of the whole of us to constitute our- 
selves judges explains the onslaught which the 
public makes upon the court when there is an ac- 
cused murderer up for trial. I do not think it is 
wholly curiosity. I think it.is the murderous itch 
our fallen nature is cursed with to hang draw and 
quarter. We are after the quarry; we want to be 
in at the kill; we want to be there to be sure that 
justice is done, by which we mean that we want 
to be sure that punishment is meted out. 

We have several kinds of blood brotherhood with 
Cain and we have not thinned out that blood much 
in all these generations. Like our first parents we 
still want to be gods, and we claim Divine pre- 
rogatives, especially that of judging others. We 
even put ourselves higher than God, and exact 
judgment where He has extended mercy. It is a 
perverse inclination, and Jesus Christ paid His re- 
spects to it in no uncertain words. “Judge not, 
that you may not be judged,” said He in the Sermon 
on the Mount. It is a plain way to Salvation. At 
first sight a rather easy way, but from human ex- 
perience not so easy after all. Judge not your 
neighbor and you have a love that is very near per- 
fection. 

Christ insists many times on that fundamental 
point of Christianity. In the same Sermon on the 
Mount we read: “For if you will forgive men 
their offences, your Heavenly Father will forgive 
you also your offences. But if you will not forgive 
men, neither will your Father forgive you your 
offences” (St. Matt. VI, 14, 15). “Judge not, 
that you may not be judged. For with what judg- 
ment you judge, you shall be judged; and with 
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what measure you mete it shall be measured to 
you again. And why seest thou the mote that is 
in thy brother’s eye; and seest not the beam that 
is in thy own eye? Thou hypocrite, cast out first 
the beam out of thy own eye, and then shalt thou 
see to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye” 
(7/1-4). 

What abundant measure of pity! “Blessed are 
the merciful for they shall obtain mercy” (Matt. 
V, 7). It was this mercy He manifested to the 
woman taken in adultery while at the same time 
ministering a merited rebuke to the hypocrites who 
wanted to stone her to death. What fine judges 
they were! But instead of judging her they were 
made to hold court in their own miserable hearts 
by that overpowering compulsion of the Master. 
“He that is without sin among you, let him first 
cast a stone at her.” 

If that warning were taken by all of us there 
would be little throwing of stones. We all have 
glass houses that will not stand against brick-bats. 
The hypocrites slunk awy, abashed, but not con- 
verted. They were done with judging the poor 
defenceless woman, but they were not done with 
judging the poor defenceless Christ. They made 


Him pay for rebuking their quickness to judge. 
They were not satisfied with judging Him as a 
breaker of the law, as a wine-bibber; they judged 


Him to be a blasphemer, and they judged’ Him 
unto death. They were the majority and they had 
the idea of which we have not yet rid the world that 
majorities are necessarily right. 


T is a pretty risky thing to judge others and to 
take the law into our own hands. To my mind 
that was young Hamlet’s tragedy, the tragedy of a 
sick soul that fancied itself the instrument of Divine 
judgment. The old people used to have an expres- 
sion that dismissed from their sphere of judgment 
the one who had done them an injury. “Leave him 
to God,” said they simply. There was in that a 
lot of forgiveness, of charity, of unwillingness to 
usurp the prerogatives of God. They could have 
gone into the philosophy of history and discovered 
what horrible crimes have been committed through 
this unwillingness to leave things to God. From 
Saints Felicitas and Perpetua down to St. Jeanne 
d’Arc the saints have been the victims of the snap 
judgment of sinners. The lamb has not much 
chance against the lion. Poor consolation to the 
lamb to be told that the lion meant well. And in 
these snap judgments the judges who rely on the 
brute strength of majority flatter themselves that 
they mean well, that they have the law on their side. 
The early martyrs were judged to be public 
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nuisances, public malefactors; history has glorified 
them as public benefactors. And they were sent 
to their death because their judges left God out 
of the equation. One will avoid many a mistake 
of judgment by leaving the offender to God. Repu- 
tations have been ruined, hearts broken, homes 
smashed, because men insist upon going according 
to the external evidence. They constitute them- 
selves judge and jury and executioner. Sometimes 
they find out how horribly wrong they were in their 
rash judgment. Generally they never find out, 
but go along in the smug conviction that they had 
served truth and justice in showing up the supposed 
worker of evil when in reality all they have been 
doing is setting the scene for their own condemna- 
tion by Him whose sceptre they have stolen. 

There is a lot of sanctity in that willingness to 
leave things to God. It is a special characteristic 
of the saint to refuse to judge others. He knows 
what life is, what temptations are, and what poor 
human nature is. The holy man may be saddened 
at sin in others; he is never surprised or shocked 
or scandalized. 

Some one was asked what is the difference be- 
tween Confession as practised in the Catholic 
Church where it is a sacrament, and the so-called 
confession that is being used in some of the non- 
Catholic denominations who once cast it aside as an 
abuse. “It is like this,” he answered. “If I went 
to a minister and confessed that I had committed 
murder, his first inclination would be to go for a 
policeman and have me arrested. If I went to a 
priest in confession and told him I had committed 
murder, he would not turn a hair but simply ask, 
‘How many times?’.” It is not of course that the 
confessor makes little of crime, but it is his sympathy 
for the sinner. It is the difference between con- 
demning the sin and condemning the sinner, a very 
big difference,. indeed. 

“Perhaps we are as good as we can be,” said a 
saintly old priest to one of his penitents who was 
over-worried and scrupulous about his spiritual con- 
dition. To the penitent that remark was an in- 
spiration to hope. The saint is never the holier- 
than-thou. He is not a spiritual snob. He has 
honesty enough to know that “there but for the 
grace of God go I.” What is that poem of Burns? 


We see the evil that men do 
But know not what’s resisted. 


HE saint knows pretty well what has been re- 
sisted. To him every man is a child of God. 

For that reason no one ever saw a harsh saint. 
Yet the saint is a well-trained judge. He is a 
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severe judge—on himself. And there is the process 
by which he became a saint. He never forgot his 
last end, therefore he sinned not. He anticipated 
judgment. He rehearsed it every day of his life 
so that when it came it was no surprise to him; 
indeed, it was no judgment at all then, but an 
exoneration, a glorification. He got the justice he 
wanted. And one must be a saint to desire full 
justice. That is what judgment is. We all cry 
for justice, for our rights. We even go so far as 
to pray to God to judge us. Judica me. Rather 
risky business unless we are in condition for it. 
The only way to avert the judgment of God is 


for us to judge ourselves before we are haled into 
Court. It is a good practice to rehearse our judg- 
ment day and to decide now in our own heart what 
rotters we are. We will find the process enough to 
keep us busy. We will not have time to sign up 
as prosecuting attorney against anybody else. And 
knowing ourselves and judging ourselves we are 
all the while cleaning house against the day of the 
coming of the Judge. There is an old Irish legend 
that God promised St. Patrick that He would let 
him judge the Irish at the last day. The legend is 
beautiful, but the truth is more beautiful still—that 
our Judge will be even the merciful God. 


Italy to America 
cA @hristmas Surprise 


By ANNA BLANCHE McGILL 


aR. ANDY MARAVATO came 

trudging down the street of 

the little mining town on his 

way home to supper. As he 

stopped at the gate of his small 

shack, he paused and looked 

westward. The country began 

a few blocks beyond his dwelling. His eyes sought 

the glow above the little wooded upland that 
walled the horizon. 

Grimy, stockily built, horny handed, Andy might 
not have impressed the casual observer as one to 
whom beauty meant much. His blunt fingers and 
low brow might not have suggested that this fellow 
countryman of Michael Angelo and Leonardo Da 
Vinci had imagination, artistic conceptions, or that 
he possessed any creative touch to give shape to 
an artist’s dreams. His stolid figure, plodding along 
from the mines to his home and back again, would 
scarcely have identified him as one who was often 
haunted by fond and beautiful memories. But 
then you never can tell, unless you are distinctly 
perspicacious about your fellow man. He did not 
suggest a rich emotional life—nor, as a matter of 
fact, was such his portion. His chief emotion 
was a fervent and concentrated desire to earn money 
enough to feed and shelter his wife and his five 
young children. Two of these were born in Italy, 
three were native Americans. For their sakes life 


had been a grind, especially since his coming to the 
Land of the Free. True, he always had work— 
in construction camps or mines. But it was a 
drudging routine, what with seven mouths to feed 
and clothes to buy, and other necessities to pro- 
vide. Obviously it was not a life to foster dreams. 

Whatever tendencies Andy might have had to 
dream—say, if he were in his native Tuscan hill 
town or some other poetical region of citron and 
olive—his present environment was certainly not 
auspicious for golden imaginings. ‘True, the ma- 
jesty of high mountains encircled the scene of his 
moiling existence. But he had to walk to the 
town’s edge to get a good glimpse of the mighty 
peaks and the beautiful valleys. Meantime, not the 
blue sky of Italia was this which arched over’ the 
monotonous rows of shacks, the chimneys and der- 
ricks of the work under way in the booming com- 
munity. 

In this community of Andy’s present sojourn, 
beauty and grace of living would eventually build 
comely structures. Naught now appeared but the 
homely lodgings of the miners, railroad gangs, high- 
way builders—lowly trail-blazers in the advance 
guard of civilization. And yet there were almost 
no good-looking houses. There were no churches, 
no schools. During a few months of the spring and 
autumn, in one of the shacks, two teachers, sent 
by a missionary body, conducted what was part 
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school and part social settlement. Every now and 
then a preacher of some persuasion came along and 
held service wherever he was permitted. But now, 
as the winter began to draw near, there was less 
and less probability of such educational and re- 
ligious ministrations. 


O Andy and his wife, from a land of churches 

and wayside shrines innumerable, desolate, in- 
deed, seemed the Sundays—and rather heathen the 
land. His wife, Maria, did what she could to 
teach the children. But as her own learning was 
limited, she was not able to lead them very far up 
Parnassian heights. She felt more assured about 
what she did in the way of instructing them in 
their prayers and duties to God and their neigh- 
bors. 

“But not-a de same as a churcha and de padre,” 
she sighed to Andy. “De padre and de church— 
dey make-a eet more easy for de madre to make 
the babies do right.” 

“Si, si,” murmured Andy sympathetically, as he 
drew on his pipe, while they sat together one eve- 
ning beside their humble hearthstone — Maria 
mending and Andy smoking and resting. 

“Si—” repeated Maria, “dat Battista—he so bad 
—tink mebbe, per che—he never see church. Bat- 
tista an’ leetle Agnese—dey see no church—no 
Madonna on de street. Tony an’ Carlo an’ Berta 
—dey bad sometime, too. But dey not so much 
bad as Battista and Agnese. I tink mebbe because 
dey see church when we in Pennsylvany—” 

“Si, si,” Andy feelingly assented. He loved his 
children dearly and would. likely have defended 
them among strangers, but with Maria it was a 
comfort to discuss them—and the contrasts between 
their new world home and the old. “Si, si, Sunday 
not-a de same ting in America. An’ de Big Days 
—not-a de same ting. I forget ’em. Christmas 
come, sure. But other days I forget, workin’, 
workin’, where there is no church, no-padre. All 
Soul’ I remember. -But some other days I forget 
—de church and padre, dey make you remember—” 

Together the two sat silent for a while with 
their meditations, then Maria spoke: 

“But’ we sure glad we come to America, si, 
Andy? You got good work. The children, they 
have good chance. Mebbe we go somewhere after 
leetle whiles where church and schools is—” 

“Maybe dey come here, soon,” speculated Andy. 

“Then I hope dey come before Battista and 
Agnese gets badder—” and even as she spoke, con- 
tentious voices sounded from the next room— 

“Yes, si, I come,” answered their mother, quickly 


gathering up her mending and going to quell the 
disturbance. 

After her departure Andy sat smoking for a 
few moments, seeing dream pictures in the glowing 
coals. At last he rose and stretched himself—call- 
ing in to Maria: 

“T tink I go for walk, to get some more to- 
bacco—” 


HOUGH he had worked hard all day, his 

strong young body responded to the invigor- 
ating air. After he procured his tobacco, he walked 
on. The lights in the town were not abundant, 
so all the more the beauty of the night sky arched 
above the little settlement and the surrounding 
country. The stars were pricked out in the velvet 
darkness. A gentle moonlight sifted over the scene. 
The peace and loveliness of the still autumnal 
night soothed Andy after the toil and struggle of 
the day. He kept strolling till he arrived at the- 
town’s edge. As in a dream-picture, the hills and 
valleys floated away to the distance. Wild and 
picturesque as the region appeared in the daytime, 
now, with the mists and quiet magic of the night, 
it brought back Andy’s native hill town and the 
season of his happy youth. 

Maria’s talk had helped to fire the train of 
memories, and now, like successive films, passed be- 
fore his “inner eye” places and people of that far 
away place and time. He saw the little home of 
his father and mother and Maria’s humble dwell- 
ing. He saw the vineyards and olive trees. Scenes 
from his own and other little towns that he knew 
drifted through his mind. And now, certainly be- 
cause of the particular key of memory that Maria 
had pressed, little churches began to be recalled, 
and most vividly of all the little church where he 
and Maria had gone on Sundays when they were 
boy and girl. Santa Clara it was. Vividly now 
it came before his fancy—its outer form and the 
sense of its inner spaces, its pillars and. arches, its 
altars and little shrines. 

Not one of Italy’s famous churches was it. Per- 
haps visitors to his little town were not directed 
to its portals. But now, seen across the years, with 
all the rich tide of memories sweeping around it, 
Andy’s sentiments toward it might have been 
phrased in the words of a famous Latin poet cele- 
brating one of his own beloved spots in a more 
ancient Italy. “That little corner of earth—” 
smiled to Andy Maravato as a certain cherished 
retreat did to Horace Flaccus. And now, accord- 
ing to one of the tricks of memory, this particular 
picture — having risen before his imagination — 


lingered. 
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HE humble Italian laborer, apparently trudg- 

ing along, gazing forth over the peaks and 
vales of an adopted land, was in spirit wandering 
up and down the aisles of a little hillside church 
of his native country. There Tony and Carlo had 
been baptized—‘‘But dey too leetle to know how 
it look. They cannot remember. An’ poor leetle 
Berta and Battista and Agnese—dey never see 
Italia at all! Never see de church. . .” And 
then suddenly, according to one of those still mys- 
terious processes of the constructive imagination, 
of the artist’s creative schemes, Andy had an in- 
spiration— 

“T make dem a church. Ha! I make heem like 
Santa Clara! De leetle ones, dey see! Good! I 
get-a de wood, an’ I cut an’ fix heem. An’ de 
candle—an’ we light heem—an’ de poor leetle ones 
dat never see, dey know how it ees in Italia when 
de Big Days come!” 

In the rapture of an inspiration as genuine as 
ever visited a great church builder of yore, Andy 
turned homeward. He would fain have under- 
taken that very night the first steps in the realiza- 
tion of his dream. But if not tonight, tomorrow he 
would begin. Day after dey he must set forth to 
his round of monotonous toil. But at night he 
was to know the zest of an avocation, and what 


He 


a great poet calls “the joys of creative might.” 
could not resist giving Maria a hint of what he 
was doing. But the children must not know till the 


structure was completed. Andy knew that they 
would love it better, far better, than the rich chil- 
dren loved the ‘dolls’ houses” which he had seen 
in the yards of some large cities. 

At the lumber yard where he got his wood there 
was a little shack, and he was permitted to do his 
work there. He bought some tools and others 
were lent by a carpenter who jobbed around in 
town. Nearly every night Andy worked, and it 
became a local practice among his fellow laborers 
to look in on him, to observe his progress and ad- 
mire his cleverness. At first it had seemed just a 
fanciful performance on his part, which beguiled 
their curiosity more than it stirred any deeper emo- 
tion. But by degrees it became almost as absorbing 
to his comrades as it was to the “church builder” 
himself. 

Andy did not have elaborate plans for the in- 
terior. It was more the external form which was 
in his mind. It could not be very tall, nor, for 
that matter, very broad. But he saw it as a shapely 
structure with its own campanile, as pretty as he 
could make. As it rose, as he got its sides, its 
walls and buttresses under way, interest intensified. 
Contributions of various things began to arrive— 


nails and tacks, declared superior to what he was 
using, a cunning pair of candle-sticks, fashioned 
by a fellow Italian skillful as a metal worker. 
Another commented: “I make you a shiny cross, 
brass, as bright as gold!” The carpenter who was 
deft with his lathe and small tools appeared one 
night with a little altar. “I tell my wife. She 
say if you let your children come look, she make-a 
you a lace cloth to hang over it.” So from one and 
another came sundry offerings, including that of 
manual aid on what Andy himself might be doing 
—the holding of a little board in place or the driv- 
ing of a tack or nail. 


MOMENT of the Middle Ages came to life 

in the prosaic little American mining town, 
as the informally organized guild of church builders 
proceeded on their evening cooperation with Andy 
after a day in some hum-drum moiling occupation. 
Whatever gratification their interest gave to the 
chief architect, a more sophisticated observer might 
have been aware of a really edifying respect for 
the little task under way, a kind of gentle reverence 
for it, as the sometimes grimy faced, rough-handed, 
humbly clad company sat about and watched Andy 
or lent him aid as he proceeded. 

He had pledged the group to secrecy—they must 
not tell their children, as he wanted his little 
“chiesa” to be a surprise to his own small brood. 
He planned to have it ready for Christmas. He 
would have it delivered on Christmas Eve, some 
of his comrades would help with this, and it would 
almost be like having a real church to go to on 
the Feast Day. 

“T think I light him Christmas morning, first 
thing, before Battista and Agnese get into de room. 
Dey such nuisances, dem children—I don’t know just 
how we do, to surprise ’em. Dey so smart an’ quick, 
dey fin’ out everything before it gets all ready.” 

However, through promises of due reward, the 
whole brood consented to go to bed early Christmas 
Eve—and the “Church,” Andy’s miniature “Santa 
Clara,” was successfully smuggled into the front 
room of the little shack. Bulbs had been ingen- 
iously arranged in its interior, and when morn- 
ing came Andy’s marvel of architectural skill, sim- 
ple but ardent piety and fond memories, all effec- 
tively combined, was ready to be displayed. 

Excitement ran riot as the five little Maravatos 
filed in and beheld the triumph of their father’s 
artistic conception and accomplishment. 

“Tt’s a church!” sang out Carlo, as the eager 
group surged into the room. 

“What is it?” little Agnese was piping, as she 
pressed close to the entrancing structure. 
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“It’s a fairy castle,” said Battista dreamily, not 
entirely awake, but determined as anybody to be 
on the scene for the “surprise.” 

“Stupid!” retorted Tony. “It’s a sure enough 
ieetle church. Look at de candles, like in de Christ- 
mas pictures—” 

“Can we get in?” said Battista, whose head was 
almost on a level with the top of the door. 

“No, silly,” said Berta, “taint wide enough.” 

“No, we jus’ look inside de door,” answered 
Maria, “aint it gran’? See, Agnese; see Battista, 
see de’ Bambino—git out of de way, you big ones, 
you Carlo and Berta and Tony—go look in de 
windows an’ let de little ones first look in de door.” 

Through the tiny glass windows the lights were 
glowing and the larger children could successfully 
peer in, while the smaller ones could gaze, en- 
chanted, through the little portals. Near the door 
was a little crib, with a tiny bambino—both were 
Maria’s idea and her handiwork. 


Y ten o'clock that morning pilgrims began 

arriving to pay homage to Andy Maravato’s 
little “Santa Clara.” He had told his comrades 
that they might bring their children to see the 
“church,” and they had taken him at his word. 
The young Maravatos were in an exalted state of 
importance and delight, as owners and cicerones. 
Even tiny Agnese and small chubby Battista were 
soon able to point out the details, the various charms 
of the little “‘chiesa.” “It’s where we were bap- 
tize-—me an’ Carlo,” Tony proudly announced. 

“Tt’s more than that,” declared Berta, “it’s 
where mama and papa were married.” 

“T don’t believe it!” protested realistic Tommy 
Lawson, “they couldn’t get in, even bending their 
heads, less’n they was midgets.” 

“It is, though. That’s the way the church 
looked where they got married,” insisted Carlo. 

“Look at the cute little candle-sticks,” said 
Tommy, after all more interested in the actual 
attraction of the “building,” for its own sake than 
for what it represented in the history of the 
Maravatos. 

“An’ the darling little steeple——only it don’t go 
up in a sharp point, like the ones in my story 
book,” said Annie Kelley. 

“An’ de little Holy Jesus,” whispered intense 
Leo Czapski—“I’ve got His picture in a little book 
teacher give me last time she was to de school.” 

One after the other came and paid a variety of 
tributes. The ecstasy of all was at once a witness 
to the artistic craftsmanship of Andrea Maravato, 
fellow countryman of Michael Angelo and Giotto, 
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and to the young hearts’ instinctive affection for 
the Little Infant, and their readiness to pay 
homage to Him in the temples raised to His hon- 
or by human hands. 

But the children were not by any means the 
only ones who appeared day by day to view and 
admire and to pay a certain reverence to Andy’s 
little “Santa Clara.” The men of various nation- 
alities who had a part in its making dotingly came 
and gazed and spoke in gentle voices as they com- 
mented upon the merits of the work and its charm. 
And the women drifted in to see the marvel, to re- 
joice in its beauty and “cunning” details, to brood 
tenderly over the tiny bambino in the miniature 
crib—all with a deep stir of maternal gratifica- 
tion over such a piece of work done for children— 
for Andy Maravato’s children, yet shared with 
their own. 

Men, women, children—none came who did not 
feel a pulse of religious emotion—on the part of 
the older ones, a mood of prayer—fulness, aspira- 
tion, reverence; on the part of the children, a 
childlike, if you will, but genuine sense of a 
Presence in the universe to be worshipped, to be 
a source of inspiration to those who can build 
churches many times larger than “little Santa 
Clara,” where many may be gathered together in 
His name. 


HUS it was that, kindling the flame of 

spiritual moods on his humble community, 
Andy had been a factor for good he little sus- 
pected. America had given him a chance to work, 
a freedom to carve out a place for himself and 
his little ones, to start them on their way. But 
now these Christmas days he had thrice repaid 
his adopted land for its beneficence to him. Think- 
ing of his own children, desiring to enrich their 
lives, to deepen their sense of religion, to share 
with them something of the pieties he and Maria 
had known in the ancient land of faith and rever- 
ence, he had done far more. From his land of 
beautiful churches he had brought to the lowly, 
prosaic, as yet ugly American town an inspiration, 
a love for beauty, fruitful memories of walls and 
towers rising skyward to the glory of God. When 
eventually in the humble mining community, or 
wherever elsewhere he and his comrades might 
henceforth be working, the spires of some Ameri- 
can church might rise, who knows how much of 
the alacrity and fervor with which certain foot- 
steps crossed its threshold—might be accredited to 
Andy’s little “ Santa Clara” and the simple faith 
and exemplary intentions that went to its fashion- 
ing? 



































7 E have insisted from the begin- 

ning that the work of the Lay 

Apostolate, now taken up by the 

-39 Archconfraternity of the Sacred 

‘)} Passion, will depend for its suc- 

» cess etitirely on its efficiency in 

leading our Catholic people to 

increase in their own hearts personal love for Jesus 


our members practice the Third Degree of the 
Archconfratrnity, thinking for from five to ten 
minutes each day on the sufferings of Our Re- 
deemer. If only we could induce you to do this, 
we would not worry about the success of our Lay 
Apostolate movement. With such thinking, the 
fire of our Lord’s love would inevitably flare up 
in your hearts, and that fire would bring with it 


Crucified. It is trite to 
remark that only those 
who have a deep, per- 
sonal love for their Di- 
vine Lover can hope to 
become lay-apostles for 
Him, that only those who 
love our Lord deeply 
will try to get others to 
love Him. 

At the same time we 
must realize that the fire 
of love for Jesus Christ 
can be enkindled in our 
hearts only by the wood 
of the Cross. We are 
not going to love our 
Divine Savior unless we 
think about His suffer- 
ings for us. Hence the 
foremost purpose of the 
Archconfraternity of the 
Passion remains and will 
remain precisely what it 
has always been—to in- 
crease in the hearts of its 
members devotion to the 
Passion and Death of the 
Son of God. 








Last month we promised to return to 
the usual meditation style of our monthly 
leaflet. 


with regard to the new movement of the 


But so many letters have come in 


Lay Apostolate that we shall use this ar- 
ticle and The Appeal next month to say 
something more about the great work in 
which we wish you all to join. 

Still, this month’s Appeal is a medita- 
tion, in our own opinion the most practical 
It is 
one that you can easily use every day of 
your lives. 

(Note: Although in October we re- 
marked in The Appeal of Jesus Crucified 
that no money is required for mere mem- 
bership in the Archconfraternity of the 
Passion, those members in bands who re- 


that we have yet offered to you. 


ceive our monthly leaflets are supposed to 
pay 15c. annually to their promoters to 


cover the cost of our printing and mailing 


bills.) 








the burning thirst spoken 
of by The Little Flower. 
which consumes one with 
a thirst for souls like to 
that terrible thirst suf- 
fered by the dying Christ 
upon His Cross. 

We have already 
pointed out how simple 
an affair this thinking is, 
and how we can practice 
it while saying the sor- 
rowful mysteries of the 
Rosary, while hearing 
Mass, saying the Sta- 
tions, reciting our morn- 
ing and evening prayers, 
making little aspirations 
during the day, etc. Now, 
however, we are offering 
to you a way of practicing 
the third degree of the 
Archconfraternity of the 
Passion which, we feel 
sure, will appeal to all 
our members. It is most 
simple, and yet it will be 
the means of helping to 


To think about our Lord’s sufferings! That is 
what we want you to do. To teach you how easy 
and yet how invaluable is that thinking is the pur- 
pose of this page of The Appeal of Jesus Crucified, 
and the object of the leaflets which we send out 
each month to our promoters for distribution to 
the members of their bands. 

Indeed, our most cherished desire is to have all 
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sanctify the entire day 
and night by keeping you closer to Jesus Crucified. 


SANCTIFYING THE Day AND NIGHT BY THE 
PRACTICE OF THE THIRD DEGREE 


Each morning, before you begin the toil of the 
day, kneel down, if it be only for a minute. Take 
in your hands a crucifix. (If you have none, get 
one and keep it in your bedroom.) Look at the 
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Figure upon that Cross, your God, your Creator, 
your Redeemer, your Lover. Promise Him that 
you will try to do everything during the day for 
Him, that you will try to live for Him as He lived 
and died for you. 

Before going to bed, kneel down once more. 
Take again your crucifix. Think back over the 
actions of the day. If you have done anything to 
hurt Our Blessed Lord, tell Him you are sorry, 
kiss Him goodnight, and go to bed. 

Now, all this may seem very childish; but it is 
not. It is, indeed, childlike; but remember that 
“unless you become as little children, you shall not 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” It is, indeed, very 
simple; but so too was the way of the Little 
Flower of Jesus with our Lord, and the way of our 
own Passion Flower, St. Gabriel. 

Yes, this way of practicing the third degree is 
very simple; but if you practice it every day, you 
will find that, little by little, it will work a big 
change in your life. Not that the external actions 
of your life will necessarily be changed—your busi- 
ness and your pleasures and your ordinary daily 
duties. But there will come a great difference 
within yourself, in your attitude toward life in 
general. 

Instead of working for passing things alone, 
you will feel that you are laboring for an eternal 
reward, so great that the Son of God Himself was 
willing to suffer crucifixion to win it for you. 
Instead of depending so much upon external pleas- 
ures, you will look more and more to that interior 
peace and joy that only the love of our Lord can 
give, a love that, as it becomes deeper and more 
powerful than anything you have ever realized, 
brings with it a happiness which the world knows 
nothing of, but which makes all its pleasures seem 
empty in comparison. 

And finally, as this love grows in your heart, it 
will bring with it that desire of which we have been 
speaking, that yearning to bring other souls to our 
Lord’s love, so that when the last night of your 
life comes, you may take your crucifix once more 
and say, “My Jesus, I have tried to bring other 
souls to Thee, Now, please, bring me to Thyself.” 

You see, then, how much our Lay Apostolate 
movement would be helped if we could lead our 
members to practice this simple little devotion each 
day to Jesus Crucified. 

And now, for a moment, let us stand beneath 
the Cross and ask ourselves, what was the most 
piteous cry that was wrung from the lips of the 
dying Son of God? Seven times He spake from 
the deathbed of His Cross. Which of these seven 
last words was the most pitiful ? ' 
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Some may say, the fourth word, that terrible 
cry, “My God, My God,- why hast Thou forsaken 
Me?” Yet, terrible as that cry was, we know that 
it was soon answered, and that Jesus died with the 
sweet prayer upon His lips, “Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” 

No, the fourth word was not the saddest of 
our Lord’s last words. The most sorrowful of 
all was the fifth word, “I thirst,” the cry that 
was forced from our Lord not so much by the 
thirst of His body for water as by the thirst of 
His soul for love. Thirst for the love, for the 
souls of men. This was the thirst that had 
brought Him down from Heaven, that had made 
Him take upon Himself His physical thirst and 
all His other torments upon the Cross. This, I 
say, was the most piteous of all Our Lord’s cries 
upon the Cross. Why? Because that appeal, 
that last appeal of the dying Christ to men, has 
never been answered as it should be. 

For, just as the Roman soldier who stood be- 
neath the Cross held up to the parched lips of the 
tortured Christ a sponge dipped in vinegar, so all 
through the ages, men have been holding up to 
that same Jesus Who thirsts for their love the 
vinegar of their indifference and ingratitude. 

And from the millions about us today outside 
the Church comes a like cry, “We thirst.” We 
thirst for God, for Him Who alone can satisfy 
our hearts. This cry is thus summed up by a 
popular, modern, non-Catholic author: “Light!” he 
says, “we want light! we want God! But there's 
no God to be lifted up to. Oh, a man would 
give up anything if only he knew that he was 
working for something inestimably precious. But 
he does not know. There’s no light. There’s no 
God to be lifted up to.” 


No, there’s no God to be lifted up to, because 
Jesus Crucified has been taken down from among 
them, because Jesus, living in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment of the altar, has been torn from their midst. 


Ah, but you have Jesus Crucified lifted up 
among you. You have Him living in your midst. 
You know that He is the God they are longing 
for, the something inestimably precious their souls 
are thirsting for. 

Will you shut your ears to both these cries? 

Over our heads, amid the clamor of the world, 
comes the cry of Jesus for the souls about you, 
“TI thirst.” And back comes the yearning cry of 
the millions, “We thirst.” 

When, in this little daily prayer, you take your 
crucifix into your hands, and think of these twe 
cries, what shall your answer be? 














Who Go the Road to Bethlehem? 


By Acnes MacCartuy Hickey 


Who go the road to Bethlehem? 
: Who go that Holy Way? 
All lofty and all lowly ones 
Are wayfarers today. 


Who go the road to Bethlehem, 
Must journey as did He, 

With humble heart, with faith, with love, 
All truly brotherly. 


Then down the road to Bethlehem 
Shall go a joyous throng, 
Led by the brilliance of a star 


And burst of Heavenly song: 


Our Little Missionaries 


We wish to thank all cur Juniors who responded 
to our appeal in behalf of the famished little ones 
in China. You thereby helped not only 
to satisfy those who were hungry, but to save 
thuse who were threatened by starvation. How 
tar from their thoughts meats or sweets or pas- 
tries were, we know from Father William’s letter 
describing the children sobbing, clutching the life- 
less form of their mother and crying, “Ma, Ma, 
yiao fan,’—Mamma, give us rice! That was 
not a mere childish desire for something to please 
the appetite. It was nature clamoring for life. 
Yet how hungry they must have been whose mother 
lay dead by her own hands because she had failed 
to find them food! 

And she was only one mother among so many! 

God indeed knows how much suffering has been 
relieved and how many lives saved by the charity 
of our Juniors dispensed through the hands of the 
missionaries. 

We trust that by Christmas time the dreadful 
spectre of famine shall have disappeared, and that 
all will be able to share in the usual joy and 
happiness of that blessed season. As pagans, the 
Chinese children are accustomed to look forward 
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with delight to their own peculiar festivities. 
Therefore the missionaries must strive to make 
Christmas and other feast days attractive to their 
little Christians. The more splendor they can add 
to the festivities of Christmas the more easily they 
can make the children understand its true meaning 
compared with the horrid teachings of paganism. 
And when their means allow them to distribute 
little tokens, as is usual among Christians at 
Christmas time, it is chiefly to remind the Chinese 
boys and girls that in the Infant Jesus they have 
the greatest Gift of all. 


The Legend of Our Lady of Altagracia 


By Mariecena Lornaz 


Although Our Lady of Altagracia is venerated by 
people of various nations, this devotion had its origin 
in the island republic of San Domingo. 

The story runs that about three hundred years 
ago, when the vast prairies and dense woods of 
Hicayagua were still inhabited by the few remaining 
tribes of Indians, a wealthy Spaniard lived with his 
family in the region bordered by the river Duey. 
Travel over the great distances was very difficult in 
those days. Once or twice a year this proprietor 
journeyed to the capital city, San Domingo, to sell 
his cattle and to buy provisions for his numerous 
charges. 

Setting out on one of these trips early in the 
month of January. the affectionate father was be- 
sought by his daughters to fetch some trinkets so 
dear to a young girl’s heart. The elder, carefree and 
vain, asked for ribbons, laces and jewels, while the 
other, la Nifia, scarcely in her fourteenth year, be- 
sought her father to fetch her an image of Our Lady 
of Altagracia. The father was surprised to hear his 
daughter ask for an image of the Virgin he haa 
never heard of. But la Nifia assured him that he 
would find it on his journey. 

The loving father was prepared to return with 
many presents for his elder daughter but with deep 
sorrow at being unable to obtain the image his little 
daughter sought for. Having searched for it every- 
where, he inquired of the Archbishop, only to be in- 
formed that there was no such invocation of our 
Blessed Lady. 

As night drew near, the Spaniard had to ask hospi- 
tality from a friend. At supper he told the story of 
his daughter’s petition for an unknown Virgin and 
his fruitless quest for it. In the midst of his con- 
versation a very old man with a long white beard, 
who had asked to be allowed to spend the night in 
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a corner, arose and, approaching the table, said, 
“You say that there is no Virgin of Altagracia? I 
have it with me.” And, taking from his saddle-bag 
a large parchment, he unrolled it before their aston- 
ished eyes. 

It was a representation of Mary adoring a new- 
born Child which lay in a cradle at her feet. A 
crown of gold encircled her head from which her 
dark hair flowed in a profusion of waves over her 
shoulders. A blue mantle dotted with stars envel- 
oped her. Lilies bloomed at either side of the: Holy 
Child. St. Joseph stood by with a lighted candle 
= the Star of Bethlehem cast a halo around the 
Infant. 

The Spaniards fell upon their knees in veneration 
of the newly discovered Virgin. Happy beyond 
measure, the landowner offered to pay in gold what- 
ever the old man might demand. Extending his 
hand with an air of dignity, the venerable man re- 
plied, “Take it to la Nifia” and returned to his cor- 
ner. The happy father, seeing that his favorite 
daughter’s wish was fulfilled, pressed the old man 
to accept some money, which was stoutly refused. 

At dawn, when all arose, they found, to their great 
surprise that the old man had disappeared. It was 
on the twenty-first of January that the landowner 
returned home. He was met by la Nifia accompanied 
by some of her friends and there, under an orange 
tree, all venerated the Virgin. From that day dates 
the devotion to Our Lady of Altagracia which was 
at first called The Virgin of La Nifa. 

On the very spot where la Nifia first venerated 
this representation of Our Lady a sanctuary has 
been erected, and hither, yearly, thousands of pil- 
grims come from every part of the island to offer 
their prayers. wee 


The Children at the Eucharistic 
Congress 


The most splendid and impressive event in this 
country during the coming year, 1926, will be the 
International Eucharistic Congress at Chicago. 

Cardinal Mundelein has told his committees to 
prepare for two million visitors on that occasion. 

But among all the preparations we think that 
nothing will give our Juniors a better idea how 
magnificent this event will be than the part in it 
planned for the children. There will be a choir 
of fifty thousand children! 

What a mighty and inspiring spectacle! And we 
wonder whether, amid all the attending ceremonies, 
anything will touch the hearts of the assemblage 
and make them beat high with love for our 
Eucharistic Lord more effectively than the hymns 
of the children thus solemnly rendered. 

We can imagine nothing so stirring, so rapturous, 
on this earth since the angels themselves sang, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace 
to men of good will!” 


Have a care about the little comma. See how the 
New York Times’ printer, by the omission of a 
simple comma, turned good people into cannibals: 


When daylight came and the sun woke the sleep- 
ers, Surf Avenue was as busy as on an ordinary 


night. Throngs surged into the restaurants. and 
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after eating those who were not in suits went to the 
bath-houses to get rooms for the day. 


The Holy Father to the Boy Scouts 


This Holy Year has brought us great consolations; 
great for the heart which feels them, great and 
splendid for the eye which sees them. But as- 
suredly that which today you bring to the heart and 
eyes of the common Father is one of the most glori- 
ous, one of the happiest, and, from certain points of 
view, one which can never be surpassed. 

Our eye ranges over and Our heart delights in 
these thousands of Our children who have come 
from every part, not only of Italy, but of so many 
other countries, many of them far away. So you, 
beloved children, bring home to Us all the sweet- 
ness of that universal fatherhood which we have felt 
descending upon Us from the heart of God ever 
since the day when by the hidden designs of Divine 
Providence We were called to the height of this 
Apostolic ministry. 

You are Our dearly loved children, who have had 
to show energy, discipline, tenacity, and undergo 
difficulties and sacrifices to be able to come to your 
Father here. This is a wonderful happiness for Us, 
in that your coming shows out so clearly faith, at- 
tachment and devotion to Our ancient and holy 
Mother Rome. 

In your spiritual family you are the young genera- 
tion; the noble, flourishing, vigorous hope of your 
religion and your Church as of your family and 
country. We know the tender, the delicate love, 
more almost of a Mother than of a Father, shown 
by Our Blessed Lord to the children. But there 
was a special tenderness in His Heart towards 
youth; the expression of which, in its smiling 
strength and purpose, We see on every face before 
us today. 

Among the Apostles, St. John, the youngest, was 
the beloved. From him the Divine Master had no 
secrets; to him it was given to lay his head upon 
the breast of the Redeemer. That is a glorious Gos- 
pel phrase, which relates how Our Blessed Lord 
met a young man full of good hope and holy in- 
spirations: He saw and loved him, in one all-em- 
bracing look of love from His Divine Heart. 

To be a Scout, youth ‘alone does not suffice. 
Youth may have all the keenness of energy—and 
when one thinks of this one may well say that arith- 
matic becomes poetry—but all the young are not 
Scouts. There are many who like an easier, quieter, 
less onerous way of life. A Scout needs to be ever 
ready for effort and courage, and at the same time 
for calmness and thought. Moreover, the mind of 
the Catholic Scout is ever permeated by God, His 
Divine law, His Divine Presence, which harmonizes 
the marvels of nature, showing their special beauties, 
their hidden meanings, their precious lessons. 

Here you see living and working the Apostolic 
tradition; here you see still burning the glorious 
lights of sanctity in the canonizations of so many 
whom Almighty God has granted Us to proclaim 
among His Saints; here you see clear witness of th« 
universality of the Church of Christ; here you find 
the Church, One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic. You 
visit the sacred basilicas which rise so triumphantly 
in the sun of Rome. But those basilicas rise from a 
soil bathed with the blood of martyrs. Under thes 
basilicas wind the catacombs with the mystery o! 
their dark depths, yet so full of splendor and light 
that their rays call so many to Rome in this great 
year. So, when from this sacred soil you go back 
to yout homes, with belief more deeply rooted and 
purpose ever stronger, you will say: “I believe in 
One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 
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Paotsing Progress 
By FATHER RAPHAEL VANCE, C. P. 


EGINNING with the season of Lent, the 

past year has been full of activity and ex- 
citement for the Paotsing Missions. All the ser- 
vices were faithfully carried out, and on Easter 
morning nineteen adults were solemnly baptized. 
Many Christians from the distant stations came 
in for the feast. It was the largest gathering so 
far in Paotsing Chapel. There was actually no 
more room. Many of the children were crowded 
into the sacristy, and we placed boards across 
the aisle, the only aisle in the chapel, to accom- 
modate the crowd. Before Benediction in the af- 


ON THE LONG TRAILS OF HUNAN 





The Lord’s Work at 


Gemma’s League 


ternoon, the newly baptized were enrolled in the 
Black Scapular of the Passion. 

Notable among the people present at the Easter 
services were fifteen Miao. One of them, whom 
I had converted, had formerly been a Bonze. 
These Miao people make up about one-third of 
my district. They are an entirely different people 
from the Chinese, and speak a language of their 
own: One of the missionaries will have to be sent 
to Yungsui, the Maio center, and there specialize 
in this language to be able to do efficient work 
among them. 

On Easter Monday I left for Shenchowfu to 
attend to important business for the Mission. It 
is a two days’ trip down the river, the numerous 
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To the left are Fathers Constantine and Raphael of the Paotsing Mission, while on the right is shown our 


“builder” 
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Brother Lambert of the Sin Si Pin Mission. 


IN CHINA 











MAY LASTING HAPPINESS REWARD ~ YOUR INTEREST _IN THE CHINESE ~ MISSIONS 





rapids adding considerably to the speed of the 
boat, but these same rapids make the journey up- 
stream slow, tedious and dangerous. I reached 
Shenchowfu on Tuesday evening and was warmly 
welcomed by the missionaries there. It was my 
intention to spend a week there for a rest and 
a retreat, but my stay had to be shortened because 
of the alarming rumors of the famine and war. 

On the Sunday after Easter, Father Dominic 
and myself began the return trip. At Wusu we 
were joined by Fathers Anthony and Theophane. 
We did not reach Wangshun till late Thursday 
afternoon. It was like all river trips here: the 
boatmen toiling from dawn till dusk, and each 
night stopping near some small town, where boats ABOVE:—CHILDREN WEAVING RICE BASKETS 
gathered together for protection against the NEAR THE SIN SI PIN MISSION 
bandits. At Wangshun we were met by Father BELOW:—A GOOD EXAMPLE OF CHINA’S PRIMI- 
Constantine and Brother Lambert, who had come TIVE METHODS. WORKER AT A HQRTABLE 
to escort Father Dominic to Yungshunfu. The FROM HOUSE TO HOUSE. 
Szechuanese forces were only a short distance 
from Wangshun, and the Hunan soldiers were 
preparing to retreat. As Paotsing threatened to 
become the scene of hostilities, I hurried back 
over the mountains to the Mission. It was a day’s 
ride, and soon after I started it began to rain. 
I had no protection and was drenched in a short 
time. But I did not dare stop for shelter, as the 
troops were moving toward Paotsing. 

I reached home on Saturday evening. Sunday 
brought scenes of indescribable confusion. Gen- 
eral Tsen, who for a long while had made the 
name of Paotsing synonymous with peace and 
prosperity, was getting ready to abandon the city 
to the advancing Szechuan army. His soldiers 
had free rein to loot the city. The Mission was 
quickly filled with refugees; by nightfall I had 
over two hundred. All day long I had to multiply 
my presence to prevent the frightened people 
from bringing their few valuables into the Mis- 
sion. This may sound strange—to refuse the be- 
longings of these poor people—but had I allowed 
the Mission to become a storehouse, the plunder- 
mad soldiers would soon have raided the place. 
I thought it better and safer to protect the women 
and children. 

General Tsen left the city on Sunday evening. 
That night the sky glowed with red light, for the 
barracks and several public buildings had been set 
on fire, that the troops of the enemy might be 
without quarters. My first thought was that the 
fire had been caused by the Szechuan soldiers and 
that the whole city was doomed. Early the next 
morning, the last of Tsen’s men left, and. the 
vanguard of the approaching army entered Pao- 
tsing. These forces kept pouring into the city 
all day Monday and Tuesday. They took what- 
ever the retreating army had left. From the 
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CHINESE BABY FOR A GIFT TO SON OF MARY 


Mission, I watched these lawless men going into 
the houses. Banging on the doors with the butts 
of their rifles, they threatened death if they were 
not admitted. The frightened inhabitants soon 
unbarred the doors for them. Entering with 
fixed bayonets, while three or four remained at 
the door, they would take everything of value, 
particularly the bedding. 

So many troops had come into the city that 
every house was filled, every place that offered 
shelter was used as sleeping quarters, and still 
many slept on the streets. Morning and evening 
saw large tubs of rice placed in the streets, where- 
upon the soldiers swarmed out for their meals. 

_ Words can. scarcely describe the pitiful state of 
ABOVE:—THE IDLE RICE WHEEL. | DRIVEN BY } Paotsing during this reign of terror. The poor 
HUSK OF THE RICE, AT THE SIN SI PIN MISSION. people lived constantly in dread of new outrages. 
BELOW:—MAKING BILLIARD BALLS WHILE YOU | All able-bodied men, and in a few cases women, 
Waer. A tae kee ae | Were forced to carry the loot which these soldiers 

| had collected in various parts of northern Hunan. 
Some of these unfortunates, no longer able to 
walk, sank down exhausted by the roadside. 
One of these cases was brought to my attention. 
The carrier, unable to go further, dropped his 
burden. The enraged soldiers took their bayonets 
and slashed him across the back and neck, leaving 
him to die of his wounds. We sought him out 
and did all we could for him. He is still coming 
to the Mission for treatment. 

Paotsing being near the border line of the Hu- 
nan province was practically the last stand of 
the Szechuan army. They were being driven re- 
lentlessly out of the province. As there was a 
disagreement among the secondary officers, the 
leader of the troops, General Shiung Ke Wu, soon 
came to Paotsing. His arrival quickly settled all 
discord. The next day I went to visit him, and 
found him a very sociable gentleman, hardly the 
one you would picture as the leader of the horde 
in possession of the city. He gave me a docu- 
ment of protection and assured me that neither 
the Mission nor myself would suffer any annoy- 
ance from his army. 

Soon the food supply began to run low. Be- 
tween the soldiers and their coolies, there were 
at least twenty thousand newcomers in town. 
Foraging parties were sent into the surrounding 
country, taking rice from the people at the point 
of a bayonet. In some places the people resisted 
and several soldiers were killed. Here in the 
Mission we felt the lack of food keenly. Every- 
one was on half rations. God alone knows how 
long we shall be able to give even this much, as 
we are facing a terrible famine. The soldiers, 
unfed and unpaid, are deserting by the hundreds, 
and infesting the neighboring country as_ bandits. 
Sometimes these deserters are captured and 
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GIVE A LITTLE IN CHRIST’S NAME. 


without delay or ceremony are put to death. 

On May 16th a rumor was started that I had 
hidden in the Mission a quantity of guns and am- 
munition belonging to General Tsen. General 
Shiung Ke Wu was gentleman enough to declare 
he did not believe it. His declaration, however, 
did not prevent the report from spreading. With 
such a turbulent, starved army, the rumor would 
gladly be seized as a pretext for invading the 
Mission. I had a Catholic officer to investigate 
who were spreading such reports, but his efforts 
met with little success. Then I made an offer to 
General Shiung Ke Wu: I would allow a party 
of three or four, appointed by him, to search the 
Mission thoroughly, but if they failed to find any 
guns or ammunition they should pay me $10,000 
for the slur cast on the Mission. This stopped 
the rumor at once. Still, as long as those soldiers 
were around, I had grave fears for the safety of 


FATHER CELESTINE WITH HIS RIGHT-HAND MAN 
PIUS AND FAMILY (SHENCHOWFU MISSION). 


CHINESE PAGANS HAVE NO CHRISTMAS. 


HIS REWARD IS EXCEEDING GREAT 








the place. At two o’clock one morning I heard 
some soldiers yelling in the courtyard. I thought 
they had jumped the walls in order to loot. They 
claimed to be looking for a runaway coolie, but 
I was glad the steps were not completed or I 
should probably be minus the mule and other 
things belonging to the Mission. 

I had kept the neighboring mission at Yung- 
shunfu informed of the events at Paotsing, as 
Father Dominic was there and knew of the hos- 
tilities going on. In spite of the danger, Fathers 
Constantine and Theophane made the journey 
and remained to help me. Their arrival lightened 
the burden more than half. Now I had compan- 
ions and counsellors. Father Constantine after 
a while returned to his own Mission, and Father 
Anthony came in his place. Because of the war 
the Christians from the out-missions did not dare 
venture to come in for Pentecost. That day, 
however, was not without consolations: Twelve 
were ready for Baptism, and I gave Father Theo- 
fane the privilege of receiving them into the 
Church. 

When it was safe to do so, I had Father Theo- 
phane visit three of the distant missions that could 
be approached at this time. He reported every- 
where the evidence of what these vandals did. 
All the altar linens and vestments in one place 
had been stolen—all, except the green set. When 
he asked the Catechist why these had been spared, 
the latter answered: “They did not like the color.” 
In another place the mission box had been broken 
open, but nothing was missing. In the third place 
they had taken the benches and used them for 
fire-wood. 

While all the trouble was going on, the patients 
continued to come for treatment and medicines. 
Soldiers as well as their poor victims were in the 
majority. The divisions of the army moved out 
gradually, so we were hardly prepared for an 
evacuation day. But on June 4th, every soldier in 
Paotsing took the road to Yungsui, and not one 
remained to guard the city. Here this is tanta- 
mount to inviting the bandits to swoop down on 
the place. In fact, within a few hours a bandit 
was caught in one of the houses. He was about 
to killa woman. A call for volunteers went out 
to form a home guard. The school next to the 
Mission was taken over as a barracks ; so we could 
see what kind of organization was started for 
the safety of the city. Some old guns were 
brought to light and stored for repairs. Most of 
those who came in from the country brought 
their own weapons: swords, knives, lances, clubs, 
pikes, tridents, and whatever they could use for 
self-defense. From that time until the arrival of 
General Tsang’s men, some time later, the hom« 
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MISSIONARIES THANK YOU FOR THE 


guard patrolled the city, keeping everybody awake 
by their shouting and fuss during the night. 
Thus the days and nights have passed, filled 
with rumors and alarms. The destruction and dis- 
tress left by the soldiers, desertions among the 
troops, and executions daily, in one case followed 
by cannibalism—all this horror has made Pao- 
tsing miserable for the past few months. Every 
day the famine crouches nearer. It is only a mat- 
ter of days and weeks. The people on the street 
have nothing to eat. The thought of the little 
children having to go hungry is hard, but what 
can we do? Prices are soaring, and we must 
try to make the food we have last as long as 
possible. At times we cannot buy vegetables, 
eggs or meat. There is no rice here to buy. A 
month of drought has added to the anxiety of 
the people and made the famine more certain. 
We trust in God’s loving care. He will surely 
inspire many to help us. We feel sure by the time 
time this letter reaches America, He will pro- 
vide for us in some way. His rich blessings will 
repay all those who remember His children and 


The Lord’s Work at Shenchowfu 
BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


HE days seem to fly since our arrival here. 
Today is the 17th of August and it has been 
gloriously cool even though it has rained con- 
stantly. The rain came in good time, for the heat 
has been intense. A woman has been taking care 
of our two foundlings for the past week, but 
as they continued to fail, Sister has gone back 
to them. We would not want anything to hap- 
pen to them, since they are our first foundlings. 
We had a little excitement here this afternoon. 
While we were busily occupied with our various 
duties, a soldier came in and, of course, we did 
not see him. The woman at the gate had gone 
for her meal and left the door without anyone in 
charge, leaving the natives free to enter our com- 
pound. Sister Finan saw this soldier from the 
dispensary and sent us word immediately. Some 
children were going over the Benediction hymns 
and the soldier was listening. He told us it was 
how ting, which means “good to hear.” He left 
then, and, being somewhat suspicious of him, we 
went to find him. He was at the top of the con- 
vent stairs, ready to look over the house and at 
the same time to take whatever he liked. 

In China it is not permissible for a man to go 
into a woman’s apartments, so we told him our 
quarters were here, and after much apologizing 
and bowing he left. Shortly after this episode, 
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FROM THE TOWER OF A PAGAN TEMPLE, FATHER 
CUTHBERT VIEWS THE SHENCHOWFU MISSION. 


our little Maria came over to tell us that a 
soldier was caught in the priests’ house. From 
her description, we knew he was the same soldier. 
Our boy Joseph was again the hero. He saw 
the soldier climb into the dining room and take 
something from the table. Immediately he called 
to him and got him into another room. In some 
way he turned the lock and then went for Father 
Paul. When Father Paul came, he took off his 
badge, which was the soldier’s identification. He 
notified the Mandarin, who sent for him. We 
have not heard what they will do to him. The 
usual punishment is beating or the head is chopped 
off ; but Father Paul will see that his punishment 
is not too severe. 

On August 18th, we had some terrible looking 
creatures come to the infirmary. One man had 
his face eaten away by some disease. A woman 
brought her child who was absolutely a skeleton. 
I thought the child would die before she left the 
compound. After attending to the babies, we 
assisted at the singing lessons in the school. Over 
the holyday and Sunday they had no practice 
and showed it. Father Dominic was over there 
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LET NOT THIS.YEAR CLOSE WITHOUT ONE OFFERING FOR CHINESE MISSIONS 


FATHER RAPHAEL WITH TWO 
VICTIMS OF THE FAMINE. 
THE CHILD DIED TWO DAYS 
AFTER PICTURE WAS TAKEN. 


also and was very much pleased with their 
progress. 

Our latest vegetable—“Morning Glories.” We 
saw them growing the other day, but never 
dreamed they were going to be cooked until we 
tasted them. We thought at first it was spinach, 
for it has a taste much like it; but we were in- 
formed by little Maria, who knows some English, 
that the vegetable was what we had suspected— 
Morning Glories. 

August 19th. The woman who took care of our 
babies did not come today, so we had to do the 
watching ourselves. The little ones have not 
been so well, and we have been rather anxious 
about them. Father Paul sent over two boxes of 
baby clothes this morning, and we were delighted 
for we like to see the little ones looking nice. 
The children did much better today at the sing- 
ing class. Father Paul came in and sang the 
hymns for them. 

After dinner, Sister Finan and Sister Devota 
went on a long journey to visit a sick girl. It 
was a very long walk and with the awful heat 
it was rather tiresome. We trust that those who 


gazed at us along the way will soon be enlight- 
ened. The sick girl was a pagan, but we felt 
perfectly at home with her. Unlike other homes 
we have been in, hers was very clean and we 
did not feel uneasy about sitting down. She was 
most thankful for our attention to her, and 
promised to come to see us when she is able to 
walk. At present she is suffering from rheum- 
atism and unable to move. It was 3.00 p.m. when 
we returned home. 


The sick are still coming in large numbers. 
Sister has one of the older boys from the school 
helping her, which makes it easier for all of us. 
Father Paul wants him to be trained, so that when 
in some future day we have a hospital he will be 
of great assistance. While Sister and he are in 
the infirmary, the rest of us can do the outside 
work, that is, visiting those who cannot come to 
the infirmary. That is what we like. The natives 
see us walking along, and become curious as to 
what we are, what we teach and what we do. 
Our little Maria usually gives them a long story. 
Many of them think we are fu ing t’ang—Protes- 
tants—but Maria tells them we are not. You 
would enjoy her actions. ‘During these walks we 
often think of what St. Francis said about preach- 
ing a sermon. We pray that they will somehow 
be impressed. 


Our little baby, Isabel, died today. Naturally 
we feel somewhat sad. She had not been feeling 
well for the past few days, but this afternoon she 
had a peculiar look in her eyes, so we suspected 
something was the matter. We gave her a little 
brandy in milk and it seemed to revive her. After 
supper, however, she seemed to grow worse. 
Having a doubt whether she had been baptized 
or not, we wrote a note to Father Paul asking 
him if he knew. He came over himself, and as 
soon as he saw the baby he said she was dying. 
It is remarkable how these priests know about 
such things. He stayed until after the baby died. 
She looked like an angel, and we feel sure she 
will not forget us now. We had a rather troubled 
night, for we could not get her out of our minds. 
We left her in her cradle in the hall, so every 
noise we heard made us imagine someone was 
prowling about. The pagans have queer ideas 
about foreigners, especially in regard to babies. 
They think we take out their eyes and hearts and 
use them in the preparation of medicines. 


August 21st. We did a little house cleaning 
this morning—trying to hurry the natives. Not 
having much work of that kind in their homes, it 
is rather difficult to get them to keep their 
quarters clean and in good order. They may not 
understand our Chinese, but they interpret our 
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signs and actions. They take everything good- 
naturedly, so that helps along. 

Father Paul came over to bless Isabel. She was 
placed in a little coffin and then taken to the con- 
secrated ground which is on our property. We 
certainly miss the little darling, but we feel that 
we have a little saint praying for us. We trust 
she will help us with her prayers. 

While talking to Father Paul this afternoon, 
Monica, who helps the cook, came up and told 
him she could not get her accounts right. Father 
then told us they do not as we are accustomed 
to do—figure out the need or amount of sup- 
plies in our minds—but they do all their counting 
in their stomachs. At first we thought he was 
joking, but we found out it was absolutely true. 
She, Patricia, remarked: “No wonder I am 
confused when she gives me her account.” 
Monica reports daily to Sister Patricia. The 
money question is a puzzle here, even to the 
natives. Many of them can never get it straight. 
There is no such thing as balancing books. 

August 22nd. Saturday is pretty much the 
same the world over—a general cleaning day. 
The natives and ourselves were kept busy making 
every place look bright and cheerful. Our other 
little foundling now has a new nurse to take care 
of her. We do not want her to die. She is very 
active in fact, and almost climbs out of the cradle. 
She has not yet been baptized. It is terribly hot. 
We are going to have our retreat when the 
weather gets cooler, and then it will probably 
be winter. 

The dispensary keeps growing. Forty-five 
patients were treated today. The famine is rag- 
ing. Between one hundred and two hundred are 
given rice at the monastery every morning. The 
sights to be witnessed there when we are com- 
ing home from Mass are beyond description. The 
Fathers feed these poor people and send many 
of them to us for treatment. The Industrial 
School will open tomorrow. The big drawback 
is lack of space. The Fathers are working under 
very trying conditions. 

Sunday, August 23rd. The same work goes 
on today as on any other day of the week. There 
is a dear old lady coming here for treatment. 
She is a Protestant. Her husband died a few 
weeks ago. For four years she has been think- 
ing that she was not in the right church, but 
could not make up her mind on the subject of 
confession. This afternoon, thanks be to God, 
she went to confession, and tomorrow she will be 
baptized. She intends to take the name of Anne. 

Monica came from the kitchen this evening and 
wanted to know from Sister Patricia what kind 
of meat she should buy. We did not understand 
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her correctly and we thought she meant dog 
meat. They eat that kind up here. The Fathers 
have already tasted it without knowing it. Monica 
said there was a lamb in the meat market. We 
found out later it was a goat. The meat shop 
is directly in front of our big gate, and it is 
well to keep your eyes closed when passing. The 
table that is used for selling meat during the day 
is used as a bed at night by a beggar. In the 
early morning there is no time lost in washing 
or cleaning the table, so you can see we are wary 
in buying meat. 

Father Paul just sent us over a box. When 
we opened it, we all exclaimed: ‘Potatoes! Po- 
tatoes!”” And they came all the way from Pitts- 
burgh. Each one was wrapped separately, and 
they kept fine. We shall sample them tomorrow, 
It is quite a few months since we saw any. 

August 24th. Two of us went shopping to- 
day to see if we could buy bedding material for 
our help. When the shop-keepers see a foreigner. 
prices go up immediately even though we had 
our little Maria with us to do the talking. After 
touring the whole city, we came home empty 
handed. There are so many coming daily to the 
dispensary that the bandages are nearly all used 
up. How helpful it would be to get some old 
sheets to use for bandages! The mail from the 
States arrived. We are always glad to receive it. 

August 25th. The lady who was baptized 
yesterday made her First Holy Communion this 


morning. Her conversion is certainly providen- 
tial. She is in poor health and seems to be fail- 


ing more and more every day. We would not 
be surprised to hear of her death at any time. 

We still have a hard time with the language; 
they pronounce many words differently from the 
way we have heard. Still we can make our- 
selves understood, but we wish you could hear 
some of the mistakes. Last night Sister Patricia 
Rose wanted to ask Isabel, the gatekeeper, if she 
saw an old lady here today, a dear old lady eighty 
years old. Instead of saying it that way, she 
said: “Did you see eighty old ladies here today ?” 
At once Isabel became terribly excited and said: 
“No, Sister. What time were they here? Are 
you going to open a school for them?” 

Our little foundling is in very poor health, and 
we fear she will soon be following little Isabel. 
We have a nurse for her, but she does not seem 
to improve. We love her so, that we hope our 
Blessed Lord will spare her to us. 

Sister Patricia planted some potatoes this morn- 
ing, and we have been teasing her about them. 
She planted some orange seeds, also. 

Great excitement occurred in the city today, 
because one of the head soldiers was killed. The 
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streets were guarded by troops, and we were 
somewhat fearful a fight between the factions 
might take place. Several of the soldiers came 
into the priests’ compound, but they assured 
Father Paul they came there only to guard the 
place. After a while they left. 


, On August 26th our little foundling was taken 
to the church to be baptized. Maria said she did 
not know what name Father Paul gave her, but 
thinks it was Simeon, the old man who spoke 
to the Blessed Virgin. On the following day, 
the baby contracted pneumonia. Sister Finan 
does not believe she will recover. 


We went over to the schools to see what could 
be done. They will re-open the first part of 
September. In the beginning it will be very hard 
for us, because of our lack of knowledge of the 
language, but our Blessed Lord will help us. 

August 28th. This being the feast of St. 
Augustine, the patron of the Mission, the natives 
celebrated it like other feasts by having fire- 
crackers and a holiday. We had Mass in our 
own chapel and then went to the eight o’clock 
Mass in the church. 

The Fathers had received a large box of goods 
from the States, so we were given a good share 
of the contents. We were delighted to get 
Mellins Food, for we need lots of it, as you know 
milk is scarce in China. A wonderful fruit cake 
was sent over, also, and you can imagine how 
we relished such a luxury. The poor priests send 
us all these things, and seldom keep anything for 
themselves. They say they do, but we doubt it. 
However, we are becoming like the natives. 
When we get anything, we give something in 
return. Sister Patricia fixed up a nice salad for 








them using a.can of crab meat which they sent 
over to us. 

August 29th. The new dispensary started to- 
day. It is quite small, but will do for the present. 
We need a larger place for the patients, as the 
number is increasing every day, and some should 
be kept here to see that they follow the directions 
given them. It is difficult to help some, for as 
soon as they get back to their homes they use 
their own remedies which often do more harm 
than good. It is hard to get them to understand 
why the different treatments have to be given. 
But when they get relief, they go down on their 
knees and lay prostrate on the floor and express 
their gratitude in every way possible. Sometimes 
they bring us a gift—a half pound of brown 
sugar tied in a little rag. Then we have to show 
them how gratetul we are. 

August 30th. Our little foundling died hig 
morning. We are lost without her, but she has 
gained. 

Gemma’s League 


During October the following prayers and 
good works were offered for the Passionist 
Missions in China. 


aac Treasury 
Masses said Offerings of the PP. 
Masses heard 47, ee Blood 
Holy Communions 25,334 
Visits to B. Sacrament 93,462 
Spiritual Communions 244,077 
Benediction Services 19,606 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 142,560 
Stations at the Cross 14,436 
Visits to the Crucifix 69,650 


Beads of the Five 
Wounds 
Rosaries 


389,610 
Visits to Our Lady 37,320 
Beads of the Seven 
lors 8,828 

Ejaculatory Prayers 6,768,006 
Hours of Study, Reading 59,855 
Hours of Labor 64,198 
Acts of Kindness, 

Charity 
Acts of Zeal 
Prayers, Devotions 
Various Good Works 


67,957 
71,830 
1,015,996 
385,511 


6,716 
38,368 





WALTER MOAN 
HELEN GOODE 
EDWARD SALMON 
JOSEPH E. VALLERY 
MRS. MARGARET 
DONOVAN 
LAWRENCE KELLY 
ELIZABETH KELEHER 
MRS. BRIDGET A. 
McDONALD 
MRS. M. McGONNELL 


INDLY _ remember 

in your prayers and 
good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased 
relatives and friends of 
our subscribers. 


RT. REV. yas. JOHN W. 
MELODY, D.D 


BARBARA DALY 





“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 
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THOMAS M. MURPHY 
MARIE FITZPATRICK 
J. E. ROBINSON 

GRACE BELL 

MR. GEORGE HELFRICH 
KATHERINE STEGGERT 
PETER CANNON 

MRS. O’CONNOR 


MRS. MARCELINE 
FUSELIER 


MRS. J. J. SULLIVAN 


7, 39.) 


JOSEPH HENRY WYNNE 
CATHERINE SPILLANE 
MRS. MARY CANNON 
DR. E, J. BRENNAN 
JOSEPH RUDLOFF 


AY their souls and 

the souls of all the 
faithful departed, through 
the mercy of God, rest 
in peace. Amen. 
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MANNA ALMANAC FOR 1926. Society of the 
Divine Savior, Nazianz, Wis. Price $0.20. 

This little almanac has been published to foster 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and an active 
interest in the missions. It contains very brief 
sketches of the lives of several saints, and also en- 
lightening talks to boys and girls on the subject of 
vocations. _The stories, especially that of “Little 

eter” by Fr. Finn, S.J., will give the young folk 
a love for reading of a religious character. 


THE REAL PRESENCE OF JESUS CHRIST 
IN THE EUCHARIST. By Cardinal De Lai. 
Translated by a Christian Brother: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York. Price $1.50. 

Cardinal De Lai is already known to American 
Catholics through his historical and devotional book 
on the Passion of our Lord. “A truly remarkable 
work” is the commendation applied by Pope Pius to 
De Lai’s publication on the Real Presence. It shows 
how the Eucharist was prefigured in the Old Testa- 
ment; then, how it was promised and instituted by 
our Savior; finally, how the Church has preached 
this doctrine during every age of her existence. 
This book will appeal especially to scholars as it is 
dogmatic rather than devotional in character. 


SUNSHINE AND FRECKLES. By Francis J. 
Finn, S.J. Benziger Bros., New York. Price $1.00. 

The lamented litterateur, Maurice Francis ,Egan, 
said of the author of “Sunshine and Freckles”: “Fr. 
Finn is the first of all writers for Catholic children 
in the English speaking world.” In his latest book 
is featured a diamond and a gridiron hero who 
leaves college at the height of his career. In Coral 
Gables, Florida, he has plenty of thrilling experi- 
ences with real estate “sharks” and “100 per cent 
Americans.” The story will appeal to all boys with 
red blood in their veins. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND AGENCIES. Edited 
by Henry S. Spaulding, S.J. Benziger Bros, New 
York. Price $2.50. 

Sound knowledge of our present day social con- 
ditions and of the agencies functioning for their im- 
provement is indispensable for the professional 
social worker. For ordinary leaders of men, this 
information furnishes a basis for the solution of 
lificulties confronting them. Broad visioned men 
will appreciate its worth as material for pleasant 
intellectual conversation. 

This work is primarily a text book for Catholic 
students of Sociology. The bulk of the volume is 
gathered into Part I. Herein are treated fourteen 
“problems”: Immigration; Americanization; The 
Social Settlement; The Housing Problem; The Co- 
operative Movement; Profit Sharing Plans; Coal 
Miner’s Unions; The Living Wage; The Eight Hour 
Day; The Federal Conciliation Service; Unemploy- 
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ment; 


Labor Union Banks; 
of Criminals; The Narcotic Peril. 
marizes the origin and activities of thirteen agencies 
engaged in social endeavor. 

Each chapter is the painstaking labor of a recog- 
nized expert in that department of sociology under 


Crime and Punishment 
Part II sum- 


discussion. The charts, tables and diagrams illus- 
trating statistics enhance the value of the volume. 


LA PASSIONE DI N.S. GESU CHRISTO. By 
P. Luigi, C.P. Ss. Giovanni e Paolo, Roma 47 

This popular booklet of meditations on the Suffer- 
ings of Our Savior has already reached its fourth 
edition, and we bespeak for it a wide circulation 
among our Italian reading subscribers. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH. By Martin J. Scott, S.J. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. Price $2.00 

Thanks to the personal grievances of Non- 
Catholic clergymen, Religion has received millions 
of dollars’ worth of publicity within the past few 
years. Modernist and Fundamentalist broadcast 
their tenets in publications of all kinds. While some 
results of this heated controversy are to be re- 
gretted, others are to be welcomed, especially in- 
quiry about the teaching of the Catholic Church. 

Fr. Scott’s book is strongly recommended to all 
desiring to become familiar with the Catholic ex- 
position of this article of faith. It not only explains 
our doctrine with the clearness and thoroughness of 
a standard work of apologetics but it does so in a 
dynamic and pleasing style. 

The miraculous birth of the Divine Savior is the 
first topic treated. The author uses it as a test case 
of all revealed religion. It is proven from scripture 
and is a worthy sample of Catholic explanation of 
the Bible. By some modern critics, our Redeemer, 
His Miracles and Resurrection have been subjected 
to less fair criticism than that which proceeded 
from the mouths of the Scribes and Pharisees of 
old. The author champions his Master’s cause. 
How puerile the sophistry of Christ’s enemies when 
matched with the convincing argumentation of His 
friend. 

Christian Faith, Catholic Authority and the atti- 
tude of Catholics toward Evolution are frequently 
misunderstood by Non-Catholics. Hence three 
chapters are devoted to the elucidation of these sub- 
jects. 


CATHOLIC NURSERY RHYMES. By Sister 
Mary Gertrude. Benziger Bros. Price ‘ 

The efforts of Christian educators to supplant the 
fairy characters of Mother Goose with the real and 
divine personality of Jesus Christ should merit the 
approval of all convinced Christians. There is no 
good reason why the budding minds of children 
should be filled with fairy tales instead of the first 
beginnings of that knowledge of Jesus wherein is 
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eternal life. Sister Gertrude’s work along this line 
is worthy of commendation. She portrays all the 
principal events of Our Lord’s life in simple verse 
modeled on the Nursery Rhymes. There are 26 of 
these rhymes, commensurate with the letters of the 
alphabet. Accompanying each verse is a colored 
picture of the scene. This book will be a delight to 
the children, and above all beneficial. 


WHEN THE SOUL IS IN DARKNESS. By 
Henriette Brey. Translated by T. E. Peterson, 
C.S.P. Kenedy & Sons, New York. Price $1.75. 

“When the Soul Is In Darkness” exhales the 
sweet fragrance of rose-like soul crushed by suffer- 
ing. Miss Brey has been in ill health for 49 years, 
most of the time lying helpless on a bed of pain. 
Having learned the precious secret of knowing how 
to bear suffering with peace and resignation, the 
authoress yearns to share her treasure with others. 
With poetic touch she describes the scriptural 
remedies for every form of sorrow and tenderly ap- 
plies the soothing balm to souls that are heavy 
burdened. 

The stories, novels, and poetry of Henriette Brey 
have endeared her to many thousands of German 
readers. The present work is her first to appear in 
English. It has lost none of its brilliancy in the 
process of translation. Though the aim of the 
authoress is to comfort souls in darkness and to 
show them how tears of sorrow may, by Christian 
resignation and patience, be changed into pearls of 
spiritual merit, we fear that imagination at times 
runs beyond due bounds, and consequently gives 
the impression that suffering of every description is 
a good in itself, something which the more sober- 
minded of Christians will scarcely admit. However, 
when one remembers that Miss Brey has lived the 


life she writes about and has found it replete with 
comfort and blessing to the soul, she may be 
pardoned if she appears to sublimate the rugged 
facts of suffering and pain beyond the point to 
which ordinary Christians can attain. 


PAMELA’S LEGACY. By Marion Ames Tag- 
gart. Benziger Bros. Price $1.50. 


This is sequel to “The Dearest Girl.” Pam is now 
sweet sixteen and is planning how to use all: the 
money her aunt willed to her. She is as winsome 
and fun loving as ever. Her new religion beautifies 
her already charming character. The hero—Dudley 
Howard—has a strong place in her affections. The 
girls will be anxious to know how things turn out. 
Let those who have followed the career of Pam thus 
far decide. 


THE SCIENCE OF PRAYER. By Ludovic de 
Besse, O.S.F.C. Benziger Bros. Price $2.00. 

Through lack of true doctrine about the nature of 
interior prayer, or a misunderstanding of it, many 
souls are subjected to fear of illusion and are thus 
deprived of that close union with God which has 
characterized the saints. If the teaching of St. John 
of the Cross was more widely spread, how bene- 
ficial would be the results? This is the reason 
which prompted the author to publish his “Science 
of Prayer.” 


There is nothing extraordinary about the first 
eight chapters. They are practical instructions on 
prayer intended for those not familiar with the sub- 
ject, and serve as a foundation on which the author 
builds his explanation of the Prayer of Faith. The 
real utility of this book and its special claim to in- 
terest is to be found in its elucidation of this form 
of prayer. 

A subject such as the Prayer of Faith is very diffi- 


cult to explain adequately in one phrase or in one 
sentence. So Fr. De Besse prefers to give a lengthy 
description of it, rather than attempt a strict scho- 
lastic definition. His advice accompanying it is 
this:. “if the reader only half understands our words, 
or perhaps not at all, he should continue to read 
quietly on without mental exhaustion. The first 
part will be explained by what follows. He will 
soon see everything clearly, and then, if trouble be 
taken to read the more difficult parts over again, he 
will understand what at first appeared unintelli- 
gible.” This is a valuable principle to use in study- 
ing all mystico-theological writings. 

The Prayer of Faith habitually possessed is, in- 
deed, the characteristic of saints, but it is also found 
sometimes in less perfect souls. This is true espe- 
cially of generous souls with high ideals of sanctity. 
All persons favored with this kind of prayer will 
find encouragement in these chapters on the Prayer 
of Faith. They will help them to perceive the 
Divine Call and also to follow it. Some souls, as the 
Abbe Saudreau well remarks, “very often possess 
the signs which indicate the contemplative state a 
pointed out by St. John of the Cross, but very ofte 
—which the saint also mentions and deplores—the 
do not understand what God is asking from them 
and do not follow the way by which He is leading 
them.” May this book come into their hands! 

The Superior General of the Discalced Carmelites 
thus eulogizes “The Science of Prayer”: “In my 
opinion this work is destined to do very much good. 
Safe teaching, thoroughly understood, and _ lucidly 
expressed in a simple and natural style, makes this 
book a perfect treasure in its own sphere. It should 
be in the hands of everyone given to prayer.” 


JESUS OUR FRIEND. By Charles J. White, 
S.T.L. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. Price $1.75. 


If we have a real friend who has proved his affec- 
tion for us on many occasions we are anxious to 
please him in return. Rather than offend him we 
sacrifice with alacrity our convenience and pleasure. 
Few Catholics realize as they ought that they have 
an Ideal Friend, a Friend Who can gratify to full 
capacity the yearnings of their hearts for someone 
who is always eager to rejoice with them in their 
success, comfort them in sorrow, guide them amid 
difficulties, and assist them in their needs. Althoug 
from religious training nearly every Catholic would 
tell you that Jesus is their Best Friend, all too few 
manifest their friendship for Jesus in the way that 
He deserves. Many of His followers treat with 
Him more as a religious duty, as though Jesus were 
almost an impersonal thing. If they but visited 
Him as often as friends visit one another, revealed 
to Him their secrets, sought His advice and aid; in 
other words, behaved toward Him as their confidant, 
they would know from experience the untold good 
which accrues to those who so esteem their Lord 
and Savior. Such intimacy would spur them to 
please Him always -and everywhere, and would 
strengthen them to endure anything rather than 
offend Him. From this would spring a lasting Joy 
which would make their lives, as the Scripture says, 
“like a continual feast.” 

This book is written to help Catholics realize that 
Jesus is their Best Friend. It speaks in language 
of the heart; simple, yet profound. The consider- 
ations it contains make a strong appeal to all that 
is good and beautiful and noble in the Christian 
heart. Although intended for meditations during 
the Holy Hour, when the religious atmosphere helps 
to produce the best results, these brief discourses 
could be read with much profit alone on a quiet 
evening “when the day is done.” 
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**By Such Sacrifices God’s Favor Is Obtained.” (Hes. 13/15.) 


We print here a list of Benefactors who have contributed to the relief of the famine-stricken in 
China. May God Himself reward abundantly their generous charity! 


CIRCLES: St. Angelus, $5; Carrick Club, $50; F. IOWA: Cedar Rapids, M. L. $2; L. J. $5; Dubuque, 

Dominic, $36; Little Flower, $10; Good Shepherd, Le es ee 

$5; St. George, $9; St. Hilda, $5; Holy Family, $20; KAN.: St. Paul, O. M. $1; Wichita, R. G. $5. 

Holy Souls, $7; Visitation, $102; St. Michael, $25; KY.: Bardstown, T. F. $1; Buechel, V. D. $3; 

St. Louise, $10. 3: 3. &. S350; B.S. Se: f. 2. BS: FF. 4 A 
ALA.: Mobile, M. M. $1; Montgomery, J. M. K. $2. $1.25; Covington, R. E. $5; F. T. $1; S. M. $3; 
ARK.: Jonesborough, 5S. B. Hi. $2. M. A. N. $2; J. B. A. $1; Frankfort, L. A. $5; 
CAL.: Covina, E. T. $2; Los aoe, 7 . Q. $5; Jeffersontown, J. B. B. $5; Litchfield, : & fb. $1; 

M. H. $1; Napa, A. K. $1; Pasadena, H. D. $2; ee H. J. $2; paar, Res = sachet 

i a, ©, $20; San Francisco, M. M. ol $5; Sierra G. C. $7; Anon. $7; F. S. $1; T. F. $1; 

Madre, J. T. $1; A. G. $5; L. S. $3; M. G. $1. $5; Me H. $2; 1. x Bi: K. Kgl; + & D. $ 
CANADA: Holywood, T. W. $1; Kingston, S.S. A. M. A. B. Slo: = E. Ny ai - 

$8 = Albert, W. B. $5; Port Mulgrave, 


COLO.: Pueblo, J. A. M. dé. 

aa ¥ Bridgeport, J.  V.. 2 EB, 
m. Si; A. t. 3; 5. 0 ; M.-M. B. 1; M. 

$1; E. O. R. $2; G. N. $1; a. Ww. 

eer $2; M. D. $1; G. A. $2; ; 
E. $1; Danbury, x S&S. M. S. $2; A. 

Hartford, 1. 1. 33; Bent, N. D. $2; Lyme, A. ; : 5. = : : 

5; New Brighton, W. F. $2; M. M. H. $2; New i Bee : Newport, ™. O. $5; Peenvie Valley, 

London, J. R. $1; Riverside, J. P. G. $2; Stratford, gon & C Si: C. 2. Sts 

- E. c $2; Stanford, M. C. $2; Unionville, M. M. - Rhodelia, R. A. G. $1: St. Catherine, S. g 

A. $1; Willimantic, M. A. $3. St Matthews, J. F. F. $1. 
D. C.: Brightwood, F. B. $2; Brookland, C. K. $5; LA.: New Orleans. K. F. $16. 

Washington, S..N. D. $3; J. P. $1; F..O. H. $1; MABS.: Allston, W. T. $3; B. K. $3; M. C. 

S. W. $5; P. B. $1; M. W. $1. Arlington, W. F. Q. $1: Boston, P. W. K. 
FLA.: Milton, M. G. $1; Fort Myers, S. S. $25. cE. &. M.S; W. A. D. $i: <. BD. Bi: F. 5... &. 
ILL.: Aurora, M. G. W. $1; F. A. $3; Batavia, L. S. Ec. A. M. $i: 0. A. & $2: S. ME FT. Se: F. CG. 

=: A. Mw. K. Si; M. B.S; £. ES. So: Coenen, $10: J. O. $2: S. E. jf. $i: MC. Si: W. C. 

B.C. St; M. RR. Sts; f..O. B95; C. ES 95; 6. G. P. C. N. $10: E. D. $2; A. E. D. $2: A. C. 

=; A. &. $5: 3. M.S: E.G. Si; E. BD. S. Fi: . D. $5; Te ay M. S. $2: T. E. W. $1; A. K 

M. O. R. $1; R. W. $10; H. F. $2; C. E. $10; A. D. : eM. .. 62: t. 4 M. O. $2: E. G. W. $2: 

a; 1. C2: A.C. a: W..C..S: DB. C oh: EB. A. ~ we ee SB ” _ ._ $5: BE AR ES 

as. kh eee es ee ee Tee Tee Eh OCA. S.C. 5: W.. BE. A. J. C. $5: W. H. B. $1; 

7.2 Cc. ee. DO Ss B.S... SE Z.. 8. ; ALC. Ss _ $2: M. P.. «mee Brookline, 
a a ; : , I. : , Caen 5. ." pe oe 
me% . =. oe . N. C. $2: 

Charlestown. A v 'M. $1; $2: 1. W. M. $2: 

Chelsea. D. S. I.. $1: Chestnut Hill. L. A. D. $2: 

Chicoree. N. N. $2: Danvers, H. L. $3: Dorchester, 

Pay M. Y. B. $i: T. S SS: S. A. 4. $2: 4... ¥. 

F. $1; M. F. C. $3: J. H. H. $5; T. J. S. $2: Everett, 

M. 3 W. $3: M. E. M. $2: H. J. F. $2: Fitchburg, 

M. T. K. $5: S. M. J. $2: Franklin, E. K. $2: M. C. 

W. $1: M. K. $2: Graniteville. M. A. P. $1: I. E. W. 

$1: Haverhill, W. M. H. $3; FE. M. $1: Jamaica 

Plain, A. M. A. $10: R. F. W. $5: D. G. $10: 

Lawrence, J. T. H. $1; M. B. $2: Lowell. M. M. 

$5: M. R. $5: Inn. S. L. $3: M. K. $2: M. T. M. 

$10: E. B. $4: Melden. W. T. D. $5: E. D. S. $2; 

Medford, R. G. $2: E. J. B. $5; P. A. G. $1: Matta- 

ponsett. M. M. $1; Natick. T. I. W. $10: Newton, 

D. J. C. $2: Norwood. J. J. P. $1: E. P. $2: Pitts- 

field. A. V. S. $2; Quincy. J. R. N $1: Randolph, 

I. $2; ‘A. B. $2: H. A. Z. $1; M. A. D. $17: Revere, M. A. G. $5: Roxburv. FE. D. 

> net M. S. $1: Lombardy, M. L. $3. $2.50: R. D. $2.50: Southbridge, P. M. R. $1; Sovth 
eS. Marseilles, P. K. M. $2; Mattoon, Hamilton. J. J. H. $20; Springfield. K. P. F. $5: 
S" 2: J. B. $1; L. M. $5; Montgomery, _ S. P. $3: K. C. S. $2.50; C. M. C. $20: W. J. G. $1; 

A e $1; Mt. Carmel. A. B. $5: A. L. G. $10: S. H. M. $10: Walton, M. F. B. $15: Winchester, 
we, eee oe ee 2. et ee ee. oe FF. J. SF. H. B. D. $3: Woburn, P. O. $1: Worcester, S. M. 
$2;'Oak Park, H. W. E. $2: M. H. $1; C. A. A. $3; M. A. H. $5: B. R. $2: K. W. $1. 

$5;'J..C.. $5; M. S. H, $5; R. O. V. $5; L. M. Q. $1; MD.: Baltimore. R. G. S. $1: M. H. $5: S. H. $2; 

J. M. $100; M. A. M. $1; River Great, E. R. V. $5; G. B. $2: C. B. $1: M. S. $25; W. E. $1; C. B. $5; 

St. Ann; J: L. $1; Savanna, P. B. C. $5. T. C. $5: S. M. R. $5. 

IND,: Frankfort, M. G. $5: Gary. C. E. G. $1; Ham- ME.: Calais, D. S. $3; Lewiston, A. T. $1; Sanford, 
mond, P. K. $2; L. H. $5: ee . T. Sr; ts We. So. 

Jasper, L. S. $1; Keweanna, R. M. oe 50; Laur- MICH.: Constantine, F. C. $5; Detroit, E. O. O. $25: 

enceburg, J. B. $5: Logansport. we . $2: New Z. L. $2: M. QO. $1; G. F. B. $10; Pinconning, A. F. 

Albany, C. D. $2: Wolcott, W. M. Pe = $10; F. G. $2. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
OF 


Highland Trust Company 


of New Jersey 
Summit Avenue and Demott Street 
TRANSFER STATION 
UXNION CITY, N. 7. 
At Close of Business, June 30th, 1925 





ASSETS 


A 
Banking 
House 
of Merit 














U. S.-Government Bonds - - - - $511,229.86 
State, County and City Bonds - - 515,760.05 
Railroad and other Bonds - - - 1,210,108.98 
First Mortgages on Real Estate - 1,831,133.25 
Loans and Notes Purchased - - - 888,353.79 
Cash on Hand and in Banks - - - 267,185.54 


\ccrued Interest Receivable - - 57,307.39 
Real Estate, Furniture and Fixtures 85,001 00 








$5,366,079.86 
LIABILITIES 

Capital - - - - - - - - - $300,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits - - 191,962.63 

Unearned Discount - - - - - 3,963.41 
Reserved for Interest, Taxes 

and Contingencies - - - - 31,441.64 

Reserved for Dividend No. 26 - - 6,009.00 

Deposits - - - - - - - - ~4832,712.18 

$5,366,079.86 

Trust Funds are kept separate from the 
assets of tne Company 














UR _ representative has 

called at the Brunswick 

Laundry, 220 ‘Tonnelle 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., and 
made a thorough inspection of the 
Largest Laundry in America. He 
was astonished to find cleanliness 
and sanitation brought to perfec- 
tion, he has found over 600 em- 
ployees, cheerful, healthy and 
satisfied with their jobs, their pay 
and their employers. Patrons are 
always invited to visit this large 
plant and see for themselves the 
process of washing and ironing. 
The Brunswick Laundry’s policy 
has always been fair play to all 
employees and customers. We 
gladly recommend this firm to 
our readers. 





OUR 
FRIENDLINESS 
AND 
HELPFULNESS TO 
OUR PATRONS IS 
A VALUABLE 
ASSET NOT 
LISTED 





2 Per Cent Interest 
Paid on Check Accounts 
4 Per Cent Interest 


Paid on Special Accounts 


BUSINESS FIRMS and 
INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


All business entrusted to us will 


receive prompt and accurate 


attention. 


OFFICE HOURS 
Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturdays, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 
Monday Evenings, 6 P. M. to 
8:00 P. M 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED 





The Passionists 


SKETCHES: HISTORICAL and PERSONAL 
By The Very Rev. Felix Ward, C. P. 








This splendid volume contains the history of 
the Passionist Order with special chapters on 
its growth in the United States. 

It is charmingly written by one who is thor- 
oughly familiar with the traditions of the 
Order and has had ready access to its historical 
documents. 

This book will interest the general historian 
and the student of Church History. It will 
be a rich addition to the libraries of Religious 
Communities. It has a personal appeal for the 


} 


friends of the Passionist Fathers. 


Price $4.00 


Postage, 20 Cents 
ss Kequest for your copy to: 
THE SIGN 


| eee 
iICase L\GaT ¢ 


Union City New Jersey 





66 9? IAO FAN—the famine cry 
y[ of China! Give us some rice! 
And there is not a day when 

A Cry of oa hundreds do not send up this cry 


of distress before the gates of the 


Distress . Passionist Missions in Hunan, 
China. 


Look at the picture! A mere 
child reduced to a living skeleton; 
a poor man rapidly wasting away 
and so poverty-stricken that he has 
scarcely rags enough to cover his 
nakedness; a Passionist Mission- 
ary, once young and vigorous, now 
grown old, careworn and famished 
midst the ravages of absolute 
want, starvation and wretchedness. 


The famine is no longer a gaunt 
spectre lowering in the skies. It 
is now a cruel reality. Each day 
the scanty reserve of food slowly 
diminished. Rice gradually disap- 
peared. The rich grew poor and 
the poor grew poorer. Sickness 
and disease became widespread. 

’ Tens of thousands are dying along 
the roadsides. Hundreds of thou- 
sands are wandering through the 
highways — penniless, starved, 
sick, dying. 

And from all sides arises that 
cry that knows no end, is seldom 
answered, knows no relief day and 
night and ceases only when death 

has silenced the hungry lips of the starving mothers, fathers, children and babes. 
Reverend Father Raphael Vance, C.P., who appears in the picture, has lived for days . 
at a time without food. He'has lived for weeks at a time on a daily ration of oats. 
How can a man who for sheer love of Christ and his fellow man has sacrificed his 
whole life—how can such a man eat when others are dying of starvation at his very 
doors! , 


On the picture he has written this message which we pass on to the reader: 
“Here is an instance of what famine means to us in China. Here are pictured a 
father and son, both victims of the famine. Little Ambrose died two days after this 
picture was taken. This is just a sample of the sad sights and heart-rending scenes 
confronting us over here. I cannot describe the misery around me. No camera 
could possibly picture it.” 


Kind reader, is there no way to stop this awful catastrophe? Must human lives 
be lost because they are of a race different than ours? Should religious creeds stay 
the hand of charity? These poor people are Pagans, but they are human, just as 
human as you are. Can we not do something to help them in this solemn hour of 
need? 

Pennies, nickels, quarters, dollars—all will be welcome. Every penny will help. 
Remember Christ’s words: “As long as you did it to one of these, my least breth- 
ren, you did it to Me.” 


Please send your donations to the following address and it will be promptly a 
warded to the famine fields in Hunan, China. 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 


Care of THE SIGN 
Union City New Jersey 
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